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THe New LEacvr 
‘Can we reasonably even expect a good issue from an act so iniquitous ? 
. . . Oh, it is dangerous to do ill that good may come of it ’ (Queen Elizabeth 
to Henry IV of France, July, 1597). 


Ir has been said that peace is indivisible. It is true that a war between 
three or four nations may, before it is over, have spread to thirty or forty. 
But it is also true that there has never been a world-war in the sense 
that all the nations in the world have participated. Even in the present 
war there are many neutrals still. It has been suggested, by Mr. Wickham 
Steed, for example, that the next war ought to be completely a world-war 
in the sense that there should be no neutrals at all. Neutrality has come 
to be regarded as something rather disreputable, although it would surely 
be better for mankind if the principle of neutrality, instead of being 
repudiated, should be reinforced, so that, in the next war, there should be 
as many, and not as few, neutrals as possible. But the trend of opinion 
on such matters is all the other way. On the plea that peace is indivisible, 
war is to become universal—the next war, instead of being the coneern 
of the few who are directly concerned, is to be made the direct concern 
of all. As far as we are aware, Russia alone is critical, even hostile, to 
this conception. Whatever the prognostic reasons may have been for 
her critical attitude during the conference at Dumbarton Oaks, it seems 
to us that, in principle, she is right and that her own conception should, 
in principle, be England’s also. 

Apart from the issue of peace and war, there are reasons why it is 
necessary that there always be neutrals, reasons that arise out of the 
very substance of our civilised heritage. Future generations will, perhaps, 
be grateful that in the Second World War, when Europe was being 
destroyed, there was a country called Switzerland which remained neutral, 
not because she was inadequately conscious of wider and deeper issues, 
but because she was supremely conscious of them, and was, when disaster 
came upon the world, ready for the armed defence of a neutrality that 
meant not only the preservation of her own peace, but of the common 
heritage. Those who live in countries at war to-day, will the better 
realise—perhaps with anguish—how that heritage has been stricken by 
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outer violence and increased decay, if they will consider the present state 
of Switzerland, glancing at Swiss books and periodicals, following an 
occasional discussion about art, letters, science, philosophy, politics, God, 
men, and Nature, as conducted in Switzerland, and marking the tone, 
the balance, the urbanity, the high level, the tolerance (though also the 
strong, mature conviction that will set a period upon tolerance and so 
preserve conviction’s content). They will then see that in Switzerland a 
light, which elsewhere burns with flickering or murky flame or has been 
extinguished altogether, burns clear, bright, and steady. If it be said, 
a hundred years from now, perhaps, that despite the many years of 
destructive and murderous violence and inner disintegration, there was, 
’ after all, something imperishable in the European heritage, it shall be 
said, even if but by way of corollary, that Europe was saved, not only 
by the release of those who overthrew the armed might of Germany, but 
also by the Swiss because they kept a light burning amid what, even 
with the approach of victory, indeed, even after victory bad been won, 
threatened to become universal darkness. 

If peace were indivisible, then war would also be indivisible. Those 
who say the former, mean the latter—and, indeed, they would say the 
latter, were it not more ingratiating and less alarming, and, above all, 
more popular, to say the former. 

It is possible, by armed preparedness and a sound foreign policy, to 
avert this or that war, or to preserve this or that realm or region—such as 
the British Empire—from war. Armed strength in excess, itself the out- 
come of an aggressive spirit, may lead to a war of aggression, but excessive 
weakness will stimulate that same spirit in others. Although the security 
—and, therefore, the armed preparedness (which is the ineluctable con- 
dition of security)—of the British Empire will not avert all wars, it will 
preserve the peace, not only over a quarter of the world’s surface, but 
in adjacent and even outlying countries which belong to no British ‘ sphere 
of influence ’ and with no forfeiture of national independence. 

Norway, Denmark, the Low Countries, France, Portugal, Spain, 
Greece and more than these were able to subsist as independent nations 
because they were situated on the fringe of the Pax Britannica and 
because England was strong to defend the fringe. All were menaced, 
some of them all but perished, because England was weak, and they will 
be secure again and live again because she again is strong. 

How far does the fringe extend? The answer, if we confine our atten- 
tion to Europe, is—to Europe as a whole. That is the answer which was 
given, clearly and emphatically, in 1939, when we went to war because 
our island and imperial security were threatened—threatened in eastern 
Europe and not, as a quarter of a century before, in western Europe. 

Amid the immense physical displacements and mental aberrations 
which the war has brought about, the clear purport and the necessary 
resonance of that answer have been all but obliterated. 

The war is being won, but the peace is not being won—not yet, at 
least. The conference held at Teheran was the signal for a great military 
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advance—and for a great political retreat. Upon the re-affirmation of 
the answer given in 1939 it will depend whether this disparity of move- 
ment can be brought to an end, whether, the war having been won, the 
peace can also be won, although the movement has gone so far that to 
win the peace a national and imperial effort will be needed, an effort 
which will have to be sustained for years after the armed might of 
Germany has been overthrown. 

The new League of Nations as proposed in outline at Dumbarton Oaks 
has much in common with the old. But does it supersede the old juridic- 
ally ? Are the contractual obligations that bound ‘the members of the 
old to one another and gave each of them a juridical status with certain 
rights invalid, and do those rights exist no longer? If so, by what right 
has this work of invalidation and obliteration been accomplished ? Does 
the old League exist, juridically, or does it not ? If it does, what has it— 
or what have its members, severally, or collectively—to say about the 
new League ? Do they accept the proposals made at Dumbarton Oaks 
by the representatives of four Powers—of whom one was expelled from 
the League and one was never a member? And if they do not accept 
these proposals, is the old League to be transformed or abolished at the 
desire of but two of its members ? 

The old League, with all its faults, was at least what it professed to be 
—a League of Nations, of all nations. It was created by a widespread 
consensus and was open to those nations, including the vanquished in the 
First World War, who were not members when it was founded. Its pur- 
pose was not to perpetuate the distinction between victors and vanquished, 
but to remove that distinction. 

It is easy to see that the new League will be inferior to the old in 
many respects, and hard to see that it will be superior in any respect. 
The old League at least had an ethical basis—it implied recognition of the 
moral law, indeed over-recognition in so far as it constantly threatened to 
convert the summum jus into the summa injuria. The new League, or the - 
one now proposed, has no ethical or legal basis, as far as we can discern. 

The strength of the old League lay in what was constantly alleged to 
be its weakness, its weakness in its supposititious strength. Asa means of 
mediation and conciliation it could have done great service. But as an 
instrument of coercion it could only do harm. It is derided to-day because 
it ‘had no teeth.’ But it had ‘teeth’—and was, for that reason, a 
menace. Fortunately there were gaps in the row of ‘ teeth,’ gaps which 
allowed members to elude an automatism which would otherwise have 
transformed every local conflict into a general war, every single act of 
aggression into an act of universal counter-aggression. 

A theoretically perfect League, that is to say, a League imposing an 
automatic obligation upon all members to engage in the collective coercion 
of recalcitrants would, as the old and, fortunately, imperfect League all but 
did, compel the British Empire to make war when to do so might, indeed 
almost certainly would, not be in the Imperial interest, and to refrain 
from making war when to refrain would also not be in the Imperial interest. 
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It has been proposed, often enough, that war be abandoned as an 
instrument of policy. To do so would be to abandon policy and, there- 
fore, to abandon empire. Those who profess opposition to empire will 
say : so much the better. But for England to abandon the Empire is to 
abandon herself, to sacrifice her island security, to lose her national 
independence, her liberties, and her way of living. War is the ultima ratio 
of foreign policy, and if England is to survive not merely as an Imperial 
Power, but as a Power of any sort, she must retain the right to make war 
at her own discretion. 

Every war is a calamity, but the calamity cannot be abolished by being 
universalised. It is for England and the Empire—and, indeed, for every 
Power, whether great or small—to make war, or to intervene forcefully in 
war between others, only when her own security is menaced. Some wars 
are her business, others are not. No war is the business of all. This, it 
would seem, is the Russian thesis. It should be the British thesis also. 

Some of the ‘tentative’ proposals made at Dumbarton’ Oaks call for 
special comment : 

Chapter I. The new League is to be known as ‘ The United Nations.’ 
Why ? Is it to be but the perpetuation of the war-time alliance that 
goes under that name? They are ‘united’ by the common task of defeating 
the present foes, but by little else. What will unite them when that task 
has been accomplished ? The new League is to ‘ maintain international 
peace ’ and ‘ to take effective measures for the prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace. . . .” Is the peace which is to be thus preserved, 
the peace which is, even now, perceptible in outline as the result of the 
Second World War ? If this is so, then the new League is indeed but the 
perpetuation of the war-time alliance. The old League did, for a time, 
serve the purpose of perpetuating the peace that resulted from the First 
World War. But that peace was, on the whole, a just peace. Will the 
forthcoming peace be just? The indications are—and some at least are 
unmistakable—that in the forthcoming peace about as many nations 
will have lost their independence as gained their independence in the last 
peace. Is every just war—a war, for example, waged by whole nations 
to recover the independence of which they have been unjustly robbed, 
a war waged to indicate elementary human rights against the tyrannical 
alien rule or against usurping governments (of which there will be many) 
imposed by alien Powers—is such a war to be prevented, and are those 
engaged in such a war to be crushed by a universal armed alliance ? 

Chapter II. The new League is to be ‘ based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states.’ What is a peace-loving 
state? Who is to certify a ‘ peace-loving ’ disposition? Such a certificate 
could not but be arbitrary. The prospect would seem to be that those 
who ‘love’ an unjust peace will be admitted to the new League and 
that those who love a just peace will be excluded. 

The term ‘ peace-loving ’ is much vaguer and, therefore, more open to 
arbitrary interpretation, than the term ‘ aggressor ’ which was the subject 
of so many deliberations between the First and Second World Wars. 
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Aggression is at least a recognisable phenomenon, but whether it be 
aggressive or defensive in its ulterior purpose is often hard to say and 
despite the studious efforts of many legal experts, it has been found 
impossible to define ‘ aggression’ comprehensively. That being so, how 
will it be possible to define the ‘ peace-loving State’? How can there 
be any sure criteria of what is but an emotional and perhaps a transitory 
condition ? 

Chapter VI. Although the members of the new League—that is to 
say, all ‘ peace-loving States’ are to enjoy ‘sovereign equality ’. within 
the League, they are to accept a distinction which is a denial of ‘ equality.’ 
The Four Great Powers—of whom one, China, is not a Great Power at 
all, and is not likely to be for years to come—are to have permanent 
seats in the ‘ Security Council,’ the successor to the Council of the old 
League. Nations, like men, are not equal, and it would be an absurdity 
if, say, Albania were to exercise the same process through the new League 
as, say, Russia or Great Britain. But nations, like men, have, or ought to 
have, equal rights, and all the more so because they are unequal—indeed, 
it is the inequality of men that necessitates equal rights. In an organisa- 
tion such as the new League there can be no question of equal rights, 
or of any legal or ethical principle of any sort, for it is not the international 
counterpart of any judiciary or the embodiment of any legal or ethical 
code, but an armed alliance for maintaining the ascendancy ofthe real 
victors of the Second World War and the abasement of the losers— 
—which would not be so iniquitous, if the losers were only the official 
enemies of the so-called United Nations, and if amongst them were not 
some of these same nations. 

It is desirable that when the exorbitant might of Germany and Japan 
has been reduced, it be kept reduced, and that there be agreement between 
the victorious Powers to this end. That is a specific and pragmatic task 
which does not require a League. Indeed, such a task is not furthered, 
but rather the opposite, by being universalised so as to apply not to the 
case of Germany and Japan alone, but to all contingencies in which this 
or that nation may reveal itself as inadequately ‘ peace loving.’ Nothing, 
indeed, is more likely to set the nations of the world at variance with one 
another, and to give Germany a chance of retrieving her defeat, than to 
transform a specific and pragmatic task which is within the scope of 
human achievement, into a universal duty which transcends the scope of 
human achievement. 

We have said that not only our foes are losers in this war. In the 
peace to come, a peace which even now is being prepared without the 
participation of Parliament and of the public, without open discussion 
even of its general principles, without, it would seem, relevance to the 
ideals for which the United Nations, especially Great Britain and America, 
are alleged to be fighting, as formulated in the Atlantic Charter and other 
manifestos, and without the collaboration of those Allies who do not 
belong to the category of Great Powers—a peace, in other words, which 
is not only to be imposed upon the enemy, as every peace should be, 
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but also upon the peoples of the victorious Powers, as no peace should 
be. ‘Will there, in the peace to come, be any question of ‘ sovereign 
equality’ even between the United Nations—not to speak of the 
neutrals? The prospect is, that not one country, with the exception 
of Greece, between the Arctic and the Aegean, whether Allied, neutral, 
or hostile, will emerge from this war as a fully independent State. 
Some will, perhaps, recover some of the independence they once had, 
but most of them retain no more the shadow or the simulacrum of 
national independence. And these States—if we include Austria, but not 
Greece and Albania, are eleven in number. Four will have belonged to 
the hostile coalition—Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria: three 
are neutrals, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania: and three are Allies—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. Of these, Poland, the first Ally and the 
most steadfast, and a full belligerent from the beginning, is apparently 
to be deprived of nearly half her territory, a deprivation incompatible 
with the assurances given to her when the Anglo-Polish Agreement for 
Mutual Assistance was signed in August, 1939, and with the Polish- 
Russian Agreement of July 30th, 1941, which was endorsed by Great 
Britain, not to speak of the Atlantic Charter. By way of ‘ compensation ’ 
Poland is to receive German territory as far as the Oder—far more than 
she herself has demanded. It was to establish this principle of ‘ com- 
pensation ’ that the Curzon Line was disinterred from an almost forgotten 
past and proposed afresh for reasons that had no relationship with its 
original purpose. Can it be that the purpose of the resuscitated Curzon 
Line is to push Poland westward and to create a permanent cause of 
conflict between herself and Germany ? . Unless appearances are very 
deceptive, the rest of the Polish Republic will not be an independent 
State, but a vassal of Russia under a puppet government, of which the 
Polish Committee of Liberation is the precursor and prototype. This 
Committee is made up of people who have no support in their own 
country and are but instruments of a policy which has for its purpose to 
subject their own country to mutilation and to alien tutelage. The head 
of the future Polish State, as conceived by the Committee, cannot but 
be a usurper and cannot remain in office except through the support of 
an alien Power and by the exercise of despotic rule. Poland can 
enjoy neither independence of any sort, nor anything that can be called 
democracy, varied as the connotations of this term may be. 

It may be said that there can be no certainty in such matters—and 
it is true that there cannot. But this is the prospect and while it may 
not be certain, it is hard to discern anything that can avert it. 

What makes Poland’s case infinitely tragic is not only the prospective 
loss of national independence, or the compulsory removal of four or five 
million Polish men, women, and children from their homes in what will 
have been eastern Poland westwards to what will be Poland only in name, 
but the fearful sacrifices she has made even now, sacrifices resulting from 
a war waged in the common cause—terrible casualties in the field, the 
destruction of towns, including the almost complete destruction of her 
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capital during the present year, the physical extermination of nearly her 
entire élite, the deportation of about a million of her men, women, and 
children, the massacre of more than 8,000 of her officers who were 
prisoners of war, the heavy losses suffered in ‘ underground warfare’ 
and the unimaginable misery and destruction inflicted by heavy warfare 
between two well-matched armies, which is now sweeping across Poland 
for the second time. Were national independence the sure outcome, 
these things would seem endurable, but it is not sure. No wonder that 
most Poles who are in this country and in America, or fighting in western 
Europe and in Italy, do not know if they have any longer a country to 
which they can return. 

Yugoslavia went to war in March, 1941, when Great Britain stood 
alone, at a time when the prospect of final victory was remotest, and 
when many experienced observers throughout the world were convinced 
that the doom of England and of her Empire could not be much longer 
postponed. Yugoslavia went to war because the Serbs, our most steadfast 
Allies in the last war and, with the Poles, our most steadfast Allies in this, 
believed in England and preferred to risk everything rather than accept 
German rule. The Croats deserted from the Yugoslav army and 
Croatia joined the German-Italian coalition. But it is the Serbs who are 
to be amongst the losers in this war. Yugoslavia is to be reorganised so 
that Serbia will be broken up and a Croation-Communist ascendancy will be 
established under Tito, or his successor. The present Yugoslav Govern- 
ment is but a fiction—a puppet with no following in its own country and no 
authority. It is treated with contempt, even by Tito. But it serves the 
purpose of exercising pseudo-legitimate control over Yugoslav national 
funds—over revenue from shipping and the funds of the Yugoslav National 
Bank which were subscribed, for the most part, by the Serb peasantry. 
The national hero of the Serbs in this war, the hero-patriot Mihailovitch, 
and the only Allied commander who has-for years maintained a regular 
force in the field on the European mainland, is made the object of a 
defamatory campaign, the purpose of which is to destroy his authority by 
destroying his reputation and, therefore, his authority. The prospect is 
that this campaign will succeed, and it would not be surprising if Mihailo- 
vitch were to be hunted down and to be arraigned on spurious evidence 
and with no possibility of a defence as a war-criminal, while the Croatian 
terrorist whose Partizans have perpetrated unspeakable barbarities, 
is made despot of Yugoslavia, and the Puppet Government—or its 
successors—returns to its own country to carry out his orders. 

Is the new League to perpetuate such and other iniquities? If so, 
it will not avert the Third World War but bring on the Third World 
War. Could it not undo such wrongs ? There is nothing in its character 
or in its declared purpose to show that it could, but rather the opposite. 
The ‘ sovereign equality ’ which members of the new League are supposed 
to enjoy is rendered illusory in advance. 

The new League will, if it takes the form- proposed in outline at 
Dumbarton Oaks, perpetuate the division of Europe. The war has 
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divided Europe—so much so, that eastern and central Europe will be 
sundered from western Europe and will be integrated into’a non-European 
world. In this alone there is a tragedy for which there appears to be no 
comprehension either in England or in America—the tragedy of separation 
of a kind of spiritual exile, from Europe and the European heritage. 

The dividing line will run through Germany. Germany will be of both 
worlds. And in this division the Germans will find a new unity. 

Europe is more than a geographical expression. Europe is a reality 
far more enduring than is imagined in London, Washington, or Moscow. 
Europe, despite her ruin and her disintegration, despite the division 
that is to be perpetrated—for the first time in history, Europe will be 
divided in two—or rather because of this division, Europe will find herself 
in @ new, organic unity. 

Unless British policy becomes European, unless it brings the retreat of 
Teheran to an end and promotes the reintegration of Europe, the German 
problem will not be solved. It can only be solved as part of the European 
problem. If the victorious Great Powers, Great Britain above all, will 
not solve the German problem in the only way it can be solved, then 
Europe will solve it against them and with Germany. 


II 


GERMANY 


No Revolution has developed with such consistency as the German. 
The National Socialists have had to make many a compromise—with 
‘ Capitalism,’ with the Reichswehr, with ‘ Bolshevism,’ with the Roman 
Catholic Church, though not with ‘ Judaism.’ Even the most powerful 
tyranny is not so powerful that it can abjure compromises altogether, 
but every compromise made by the National Socialist tyranny has been 
tactical, rather than strategic—a reculer pour mieux sauter. 

It would seem as certain as anything can be in politics that Germany 
will lose the war, although there are many Germans still, and not all of 
them stupid, who do not believe that she will. But so far from trying to 
avert the worst by a more conciliatory behaviour, or by adopting demo- 
cratic institutions (as many competent observers of German affairs 
expected), or by subscribing to those principles for which the Allies are 
supposed to be fighting, the National Socialists show no inclination to 
compromise. They are as defiant as ever towards their enemies, and 
more ruthless than ever in dealing with their fellow Germans. + 

Many political movements have deceptive names, but National 
Socialism has not. It is genuinely nationalistic and genuinely socialistic. 
It is, therefore, an amalgam of the two most powerful mass-movements 
of modern mankind. Had it not been nationalistic, it would not have 
commanded the fervent allegiance of men capable of leadership in a mighty 
revolution and in a revolutionary war of nations. Had it not been social- 
istic it would not have.commanded the equally fervent allegiance of a 
vast multitude of men and women, boys and girls. 
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It is waging a patriotic war, a war that was begun for the supremacy 
of the Fatherland and is now being fought for the preservation of the 
Fatherland. It is carrying the Revolution onward towards its radical con- 
summation. It has become more patriotic than ever. It has also become 
socialistic to an extent that makes it resemble Communism, German, not 
Russian Communism, but proletarian nevertheless. 

Ruthless as the Revolution was when it triumphed in 1933, it has 
grown immensely more so, especially during the last few months. The 
murder of men like Breitscheid, Leuschner, Noske, and Thaelmann, are 
but few amongst many murders of politicians who might have formed an 
alternative Government to placate the Allies—it may be that they were 
kept alive with a view to forming such a Government—but they have 
now been murdered precisely because they might at some time form 
such a Government. It would seem that massacre on a gigantic scale 
has been and, perhaps, is still being perpetrated. The principal victims 
are to be found amongst the upper classes—the old nobility seems to 
have suffered most. But there are countless victims, also, amongst the 
middle class, a class already thinned and reduced almost to a proletarian 
condition by socialism, by the levelling process of a war-time economy, 
and by British and American bombs which have, through the destruction 
of property, had the effect of a widespread expropriation. 

The only class. that can be called privileged—apart from the National 
Socialist bureaucracy, which is something less than a class and more than 
a clique, though drawn from all classes—is skilled labour. It has suffered 
much from the war, but it has suffered least from the Revolution. Its 
standard of living has remained relatively high and, despite the suppres- 
sion of the trade unions and of the Social Democratic, Communist, and 
Centre Parties, and the persecution of political dissent, German industrial 
labour cannot be counted amongst the oppressed of Europe. The German 
employer has more power over the men than he had before, but he himself 
is under an authority that is much more severe than hisown. He probably 
has less political freedom than his men, and an income that is but slightly 
higher than theirs if they are skilled. 

There was, beyond a doubt, a well-organised and extensive conspiracy 
against the Dictatorship, though it still seems likely that the attempt to 
assassinate Hitler was bogus, that it was staged by Himmler’s orders (with 
or without the knowledge of Hitler himself). This event, luridly reported 
by the German press and wireless, was the signal and seeming justification 
for preventive terrorism, just as the Reichstag fire was in 1933, though 
the terror now is incomparably more murderous than it was then. 

It is evident that the conspiratorial movement was stamped out com- 
pletely and that not only the conspirators and their accomplices, but all 
who at any time might engage in a similar conspiracy or in any way 
oppose the Dictatorship, were exterminated, many of them by hanging, 
because hanging means degradation as well as death, and carries into the 
hearts of friends, relatives, and sympathisers a deeper and more intract- 
able fear and horror than execution by a firing squad. 
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The National Socialist Revolution is undisputed master of Germany. 
But there has never been a revolution which has completely destroyed the 
old and established the entirely new. Indeed, the more violent and 
radical a revolution, the more surely will it re-establish the old, though 
in a new and a much more efficient form. Every radical revolution is, 
ultimately, a national renovation—as the French and Russian revolu- 
tions have shown. There is no tyranny more tyrannical than a revolution 
which has overthrown tyranny. But the German Revolution did not 
overthrow a tyranny—it overthrew a democracy in which liberty was so 
excessive that it constantly threatened to become anarchy. 

National Socialism has triumphed in Germany and is in the ascendant 
everywhere except in the United States, although it is discreetly veiled 
under respectable or popular names, such as plain Socialism, or 
Planning, or anti-Fascism. Hitler prophesied, in February last year, 
that even Germany’s foes ‘ will be forced more and more to make use of 
National Socialist doctrines (or theses, as he calls them) for the conduct 
of the war ’ 4—and, he might have added, after the war. Nevertheless, 
the old Germany, including Republican Germany which was unable to 
resist and had little will to resist the Revolution, has not been extirpated 
from the German mind and character. There is in Germany to-day a 
multitude of German workmen who at heart are Social Democrats still. 
Many are still Communists, though of these many, but by no means all, 
reject Russian Communism and would have a specifically German Com- 
munism. Not that the old Parties or the old system, whether Imperial or 
Republican, are at all likely to come back—there are a few Royalists but 
no Royalist movement and dreams of Empire will be dreamt in vain for 
years to come, while the collapse of the Republican Parties and political 
organisations was too ignominious to make their revival a possibility, at 
least in the old form. Nor is there one German politician, whether at home 
or abroad in exile, who has any prestige left in the eyes of the German 
people—except, perhaps, Dr. Briining. 

The greatest power of inner resistance has been shown by the Roman 
Catholics. Despite more than eleven years of undisputed power, exercised 
by terrorism and by a potent propaganda, Roman Catholic Germany is, 
except for the disappearance of the Centre Party and of the Christian 
Trade Unions, much what it was—a little smaller in point of members, 
perhaps, but bigger in strength and depth of conviction. This is true, 
also, in large measure, of Roman Catholic youth, though less so in the 
urban than in the rural areas. 

Unfortunately the same cannot be said of Protestantism, whether 
Lutheran or Reformed. The profound crisis of German Protestantism 
has not, as yet, worked itself out—perhaps it will only reach its culmina- 
tion when the war is over. The greatest failure of German Protestantism 
was in the industrial towns, where it was wholly unable to compete with 
Socialism—the German industrial workman who went to church was looked 


1 Speech made at Munich, February 24th, 1943. The full text can be found in the 
German newspapers of that day. 
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upon as @ crank by his fellow-workmen unless he ‘was a Roman Catholic. 
Because so many of the German Protestant clergy identified themselves 
with militant nationalism and set themselves against Socialism without 
attempting to understand it, they estranged German industrial labour and 
promoted indifference, or even hostility, to the Christian faith as such. 

Many of the Protestant clergy joined the sect known as the ‘ German 
Christians’ who professed a bastard faith compounded of National 
Socialism and pseudo-Christianity. Despite official patronage, the ‘ Ger- 
man Christians ’ failed to establish an ascendancy because they were not 
accepted by the congregations. But they carried the disintegration of 
the German Protestant Church one step further. 

The integrity of Protestant doctrine, both Lutheran and Reformed, 
was, however, upheld by the Confessional Church.*, This Church has 
ceased to exist as an organisation. It had at its disposal no means com- 
parable with those of the Roman Catholic Church, no established hier- 
archy, no vested interests, no international status, no centre beyond the 
reach of the Gestapo. Its clergy were silenced and sent to concentration 
camps and many have fallen in battle. But Confessional theology is still 
preached by individual pastors to devoted congregations. The Confes- 
sional Church is responsible for a theological literature that is unique in 
the world to-day—because of the severity of its Christian teaching, its 
devotional profundity, and its great intellectual power, it stands in harsh, 
and, to Anglicans, humiliating contrast with the looseness, superficiality, 
and Pelagianism of much contemporary Anglican writing. In the gather- 
ing crisis of German Protestantism, the Confessional Church will surely 
play a part, perhaps a decisive part, for it represents the most uncom- 
promising challenge not only to National Socialism as a religion, but to all 
secular religions, no matter what they call themselves. 

In post-war Germany, the Roman Catholic Church can be sure of 
great authority, both spiritual and temporal. The Protestant Churches 
will have to prepare for crisis. While the temporal authority of the 
Confessional Church will hardly exist, it may contribute greatly towards 
the deepening and the clarification of the German mind in matters of 
religion, all the more so as the personal record of the Confessional clergy 
since the Revolution has been one of steadfastness under persecution and 
of piety combined with purest patriotism. 

It is characteristic of the German situation that the recent conspiracy 
against the Dictatorship was not of the ‘ Left ’ but of the ‘ Right ’—in so 
far as these two words still have a meaning (it were time they were elimi- 
nated from English political usage, for whereas they still retain some 
meaning on the Continent, they are alien importations that have no 
relevance to the politics of this country). National Socialism has more 
of the Left than of the Right in its composition. The régime which will 
follow the National Socialist Dictatorship will probably be conservative 
and moderate by inclination, and despotic and socialistic by necessity. 

2 For an admirable account of the German Confessional Movement in recent years v. 
The Silent Church, by Julius Rieger (8.C.M. Press, London, 1944). 
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The National Socialist Party will become a secret organisation as 
some of its leaders have openly declared, even now. The German ‘ under- 
ground movement’ of the future, about which the British press has 
been telling us so much of late, should not present a very serious military 
problem for the Allied armies of occupation. It will be less of a guerrilla 
or secret army continuing the war against the Allies, than a league to 
preserve the National Socialist idea in its purest and most radical form 
and to keep the German martial spirit alive. One purpose of the massacre 
perpetrated in Germany during the last few months has been to exter- 
minate all who might collaborate with the Allies in the future administra- 
tion of Germany. The German ‘ underground movement ’ will continue 
the massacre and strike at ‘collaborators.’ Germans who sign the 
prospective declaration of ‘ unconditional surrender’ will hardly die 
in their beds—this formula enables the National Socialists both to prolong 
the war, to strengthen their own authority, and to increase the difficulties 
which the Allies will have to overcome after the war. 

It is beyond the power of the Allies, especially of the western Allies, 
wholly to destroy National Socialism. What little is known of their plans 
for the re-education of the Germans seems to show that these plans are 
ill-considered and inept. The Allies will be forced, by their own policy, 
to take sides in what promises to be a sort of German civil war. Germans 
who ‘collaborate’ with them will invoke their protection against the 
‘underground movement ’—and they will obtain it. Some Germans will 
then be Allies of the Allies as well as enemies. 

The National Socialist idea will continue to exercise its fascination 
and will surely assume the character of popular heroic legend. It will 
lose its exclusiveness and become part of the substance of future Germany, 
forming an amalgam with those deep-seated trends of German opinion 
which it suppressed but could not eradicate. Weakened as the Germans 
will be, and disarmed for years to come, the very disintegration of the 
continent to which they belong leaves them potentially stronger than 
they were before. 

The western Powers have failed to organise Europe, or to assist 
Europe in organising herself. That is Germany’s chance. 


Ill 


FINLAND AND THE Batic STATES 

The Finns are not in the habit of betraying their Allies. When one 
‘ Satellite ’ after another, beginning with Italy, passed over from the 
losing side to the winning, it was natural to suppose that Finland would 
follow their example. But the Finns went on fighting long after it was 
opportune to cease, long after they themselves had recognised the inevita- 
bility of defeat, for they had no illusions about the outcome of the war 
—the broadcasts of the Helsinki stations remained objective to the end 
and did not minimise the gravity of the German defeats. In the end, 
Finland, having existed as an independent country for a few weeks longer 
than she would otherwise have done, was forced to sue for peace by loss 
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of life, the shortage of essential supplies, and extreme physical and mental 
exhaustion. But she did not turn against her ally, although she had as 
few illusions about the character of that ally as she had about his pros- 
pects. It was her ally who turned against her—the Germans seized the 
island of Hoglund, which the Finns had so long and successfully defended 
against the Russians. Having been attacked, the Finns counter-attacked 
and re-took the island. They were the only one of the ‘ Satellites ’ who 
remained high-principled to the end. 

This attitude on the part of Finland is nothing new, it is not fortui- 
tous, it is a matter of national character and of civilisation—of the wider 
civilisation to which Finland belongs. 

In 1939 Finland was invaded by Russia. After a struggle, less than 
3,000,000 against more than 170,000,000, she had to capitulate and to 
cede territories to which none but she herself had any right. She was then 
subjected to a process of penetration which made it seem unlikely that 
she would be able to preserve her national independence even in the 
territories she had been allowed to retain. In 1941, when Germany went 
to war with Russia, Finland was again attacked. In the renewed defence 
of her national independence and with the hope of recovering the terri- 
tories she had lost, she entered an unholy alliance. 

It is doubtful whether any other nation, placed as the Finns were — 
placed, would have done other than they did—no high-spirited and 
patriotic nation would have done otherwise. Their great leader, Marshal 
Mannerheim, had profound misgivings and did all in his power to pro- 
mote moderation. But feeling in the country and, above all, in the army, 
was too strong and she was again at war with Russia. She confined her 
operations, as far as possible, to the recovery of the regions of which 
she had been deprived. Although she was entirely dependent on Germany 
for coal, machine-tools, machine oils, textiles and, largely, for food, Hitler, 
when he visited Helsinki in June, 1942, was unable to persuade the Finns 
to extend their military operations and cut the Murmansk railway and 
press home the offensive against Leningrad. It is true that some 
Finnish units fought under German command, as did Hungarian, 
Rumanian, and Croatian units, but they were recalled and incorporated 
in the Finnish army—Marshal Mannerheim would not even allow them 
to serve with the Germans in northern Finland. 

The Germans never succeeded in gaining political control over Fin- 
land. Agents of the Gestapo arrived, but the head of the Finnish political 
police, Anthoni, who attempted to collaborate with them, was forced to 
resign. The Finns refused to pass anti-semitic legislation—Jews remained 
in the Finnish civil service and Jewish immigrants remained eligible for 
Finnish citizenship on the same terms as non-Jewish aliens. Listening 
in to foreign broadcasts was never forbidden and, although the Finnish 
press and wireless gave prominence to German communiqués, news of 
Allied victories was not withheld, and the ruthless coercion practised by 
the Germans in Norway—especially against the students of Oslo Univer- 
sity in November, 1943—were openly condemned in the Finnish press. 
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The terms which Finland has had to accept are more than severe, 
not less so, as a whole, than the terms which she had to accept in 1940, 
terms which were condemned as iniquitous in western Europe and 
America. 

In 1940, the Finns had to surrender only a part of the district of 
Petsamo. Under the present terms she has to surrender the whole district 
(Article 7): she is thereby completely cut off, as she was not before, from 
access to the Atlantic vid the ice-free Arctic. Under the previous terms, 
Finland had to lease the naval base at Hangé for a period of thirty years. 
Under the present terms she leases, instead, the base at Porkalla for an 
indefinite period—presumably for ever (Article 13). Hangé is about 100 
miles from Helsinki, Porkalla only ten. Russian communications by 
road and rail will pass through Helsinki, so that the Finnish capital will 
come under direct Russian control. 

The financial terms now are, on paper, an improvement on those 
previously exacted, but it is hard to tell what they will signify in practice. 
Finland, bereft of extensive territories, which hold some of her main 
sources of wealth, such as her richest nickel mines, as well as Petsamo, 
will have a greatly reduced production and a diminished foreign trade. 
She has to pay £75,000,000 to Russia in exports over a period of six years. 
In addition to this sum, which, for so sparsely populated and poor a 
country, is tremendous, she has to pay compensation for losses caused by 
her to ‘ Allied States and their nationals in Finland ’ (Article 11). It is 
not made clear whether ‘ Finland’ means Finland within the frontiers 
before the first Russian war or after. Is Finland to pay compensation for 
losses incurred by Russia and by Russian subjects in Finnish Karelia 
and the other territories annexed in 1940, territories in which great 
damage was done because they were the principal field of operations in 
the two Russian wars ? 

Finland also has to ‘ collaborate with the Allied Powers in the appre- 
hensions of persons accused of war-crimes ’ and in their trial (Article 13). 
As the Russian conception of crime, in war as in peace, includes political 
hostility or even dissent, both at home and abroad, all Finns who have 
given the Finnish military effort political support, who have opposed a 
disastrous peace, or have held political principles that could be regarded 
as unfavourable to Russia—a category that might include Marshal 
Mannerheim himself—may be liable to arrest, trial and condemnation. 
Finland also undertakes to dissolve ‘all pro-Hitler organisations (of a 
Fascist type)’.as well as ‘ other organisations conducting propaganda 
hostile to the United Nations and the Soviet Union.’ Finland ‘ will 

not in future permit the existence of organisations of that nature ’ (Article 
21). As the terms ‘ Fascist’ and ‘ pro-Hitler’ are extremely elastic 
and have come to denote all opinions that are as much critical of Russia 
as of Communism, this undertaking completes the control which Russia 
will be able to exercise over the whole political life of Finland. 

There are, to these terms of peace, appendices which have not, as far 
as we are aware, been published in this country. Since Finland capitu- 
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lated, she has been closed to the outside world. There is an appendix 
(to Article 5), according to which : 

‘ The Finnish Government undertakes, as soon as the withdrawal of German 
troops from Finland is complete, to stop postal communications as well as all 
radio, telegraph and telephone cipher correspondence and telephone com- 
munications with foreign countries by legations and consulates in Finland.’ * 


Finland is therefore isolated. Her subjection, half accomplished 
by these terms, can be completed by degrees and, perhaps, acquire a 
spurious legality in a final treaty of peace (the terms examined above 
are those of the armistice which is in the nature of a preliminary peace) 
which will receive the assent of a Puppet Government on the model of 
those that are being prepared for Poland, Yugoslavia—and for 
Czechoslovakia. . 

Finland is by no means alone in misfortune, though none of those 
who must share her fate can help her, or she them. She has so much in 
common with the Baltic States—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, especially 
the first of these—that she and they can be said to belong to a specific 
civilisation, to that Baltic civilisation which is unique in the world. 

It has always belonged originally to European civilisation. In their 
outlook, their traditions, their institutions, their ideals and their whole 
way of life, the Finns and the Balts are western. Whether the European 
way of life is superior to the Russian or inferior is not the question—there 
are no objective criteria in such matters. The question is ‘ Are they 
different ?’ The answer is that they are—so different indeed, that those 
who live the one way, cannot live the other. This is one of the reasons 
that when Finnish Karelia was annexed by Russia in 1940, the entire 
population emigrated to what remained of Finland, carrying what they 
could in their packs and in carts or wheelbarrows, and leaving all else 
behind. In the same way, the entire population of Porkalla has now 
trekked to what will be left of Finland.‘ In the same way, refugees from 
the Baltic States are now reaching Sweden’s shores in small boats and in 
varieties of the craziest craft that could be imagined, even on rafts—how 
many have perished in the wide Baltic no one will ever know. 

Against the Germans, the Baltic States—whose juridical indepen- 
dence is still recognised by Great Britain and the United States—have 
been fighting for their national existence. It is one of the worst misdeeds 
of the Germans, and one in which their deep betrayal of the European 
heritage shows itself most clearly, that they have subjected the inoffensive, 
highly civilised, and entirely European Baltic states to an oppression that 
is as inhuman as it is superfluous (even from the German point of view). 

But the Baltic States have, after their experience of 1940, when they 
were occupied by Russian forces, learnt to value not only their national 
independence, but also the European way of life above everything. These 
small States, with a total population of less than 6,000,000 have, for 
more than five years, been engaged in a desperate struggle against two 


2 Broadcast in the Russian Home Service, September 20th, 1944, 10 a.m. 
« y. The News Chronicle, Sept ember 25th, 1944, p. 4, column 7. 
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mighty Empires, with a total population of more than 250,000,000. The 
struggle against the German and Russian Empires has been conducted 
with fearful sacrifice, but is still being sustained—it is hard to say how 
many Balts have perished and whether more have perished by political 
massacre or in battle, or the reverse. 

The principal characteristic of Baltic civilisation —especially in 
Finland and Estonia—is a puritanical ethic, a consequence of the ascend- 
ancy achieved by the Protestant faith in northern Europe. It is in 
this ethic that we must seek the reason why the Finns would not 
betray their Allies, although these Allies were the Germans. It is in this 
ethic that we must seek the reasons for the decency and moderation 
shown by Finland and the Baltic States in their conduct of affairs both 
at home and abroad, though Lithuania has had periods of turbulence 
between the First and Second World Wars—her position was, however, 
the most difficult of all, as she was in constant conflict with Poland and 
Germany. Towards Russia, the attitude of the Baltic States was alto- 
gether conciliatory and the relations between them and their mighty 
neighbour was crowned by a system of treaties and non-aggression pacts 
all of which were violated without provocation in 1939 and 1940. 

The difference between the two worlds—the Baltic-European and the 
Russian—goes far back into history. It has deepened through the 
generations and was never as deep as it is now. Russia had no Middle 
Ages, no Renaissance, no Reformation. This has sundered her civilisa- 
tion fundamentally from that of the West which cannot be imagined, 
without these three great, formative periods. Finland and the Baltic 
States shared the heritage of the Middle Ages with Europe and shared, 
fully and organically, the Renaissance and the Reformation at an early 
date. Lithuania and about half of Latvia accepted the Counter-Refor- 
mation. 

Those who wonder why Finland fought on so much longer than seemed 
rational and why the Baltic States are sustaining a struggle that is so 
desperate and seemingly hopeless, will find in these considerations the 
background for an answer. 

For why, in a last analysis, are Finland and the Baltic States making 
so fearful a sacrifice ? To remain within the European community to 
which, in heart, mind, and soul, they have always belonged. 


F. A. Voter. 


FAIR COMMENT 


LANDS OF PROMISE 


How many people carefully study—how many understand—the numerous 
and enormous plans now advertised for the construction of the allied 
New Order after the war ? Popular newspapers have done their best by 
publishing Q and A guides to schemes that range from the immediate to 
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the remote, from demobilisation to housing, from education to land 
reform. Must married women be demobilised first ? Can we get a Portal 
house in the first month of the peace? Where can you go if you’ve 
nowhere to live? Neat, lucid answers follow in italic type. And yet I find 
that a frequent question from the weary or lazy-is: ‘Can you tell us 
what it’s all about and where we come in?’ It is often impossible to 
answer in few words, and if one tries to do so, one is met by the other 
familiar question : ‘ When do you think the war will end ?’ This implies 
that the first of plans is to enter Germany and defeat her. Most of the 
others must wait—together with the stiff Home Battle for priorities and 
the tussle to get first into the Lands of Promise now charted by the 
expert cartographers. 


‘Tur ENGLISH Matapy - 


November is the great month for propagation of the vastly popular 
plague of which the active germs are usually laid in October. I mean, of 
course, the unconquerable, inevitable common cold ; not the spleen, as 
the old physicians used to call the typical ‘English malady.’ The season 
for cyclones of coughing and hurricanes of sneezes opened brilliantly this 
year, possibly on account of the premature winter chill, but also on 
account of the herding of people together in communal shelters, packed 
public vehicles, caverns, and, above all, crowded hotels. A hotel—by 
preference a rather small one—is indeed the choicest situation in which 
to watch and catch the English malady and to observe the manners of 
those (visibly posing as martyrs) who are determined to scatter infection 
with triumphant, explosive barks and yelps. The entry into this 
atmosphere, at once stuffy and chilly, of one human pituitous typhoon is 
enough. Dozens, scores, perhaps hundreds of cold-catchers will presently 
be screeching in sympathetic chorus. é 


Hotei CONVERSATIONS 


How one hates the cold-scatterer ; the Bursting Buffoon, as one calls 
him or her under one’s own hoarse breath. And then how one loathes 
overhearing their catarrhal conversations. For example: ‘I shouldn’t 
mind if the war went on a bit longer if I could only get back home.’ A 
little callous ? No doubt; but all too human. Perhaps therefore more 
revealing than this that I faithfully report: ‘I like the colour of this 
lounge.’ ‘So do I.’ ‘I do think colour is so important.’ ‘So do I.’ 
‘They say colour niakes a big difference, you know.’ ‘I’m sure it does.’ 
‘I would always have pretty colours about me if I could.’ ‘So would I.’ 
‘I believe in a colourful life.’ ‘ Yes ; that’s just it—colourful.’ 


Tue Crossworp Borz 


But perhaps the most exasperating bore who insists upon being over- 
heard in hotel lounges, hostels, and clubs for the war-weary is the cross- 
word-puzzler who suddenly looks up from his paper to ask who was the 
father of Hecuba, whom did Milton lament in a name of seven letters, 
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and what it is that vegetarians eat and don’t. I wish the daily news- 
papers would publish their crossword solutions on another page in the 
same issue, particularly if they favour familiar quotations with blanks 
in them; for so completely does this form of examination confuse me 
that, if asked to fill up (in five letters) the missing word in, say ‘ the rude 
forefathers of the blank-blank sleep ’ I am capable, in a sort of delirium, 
of supplying Macbeth instead of Hamlet, and of ending ‘to be or not to 
be, that is the blank-blank ’ with ‘ problem’ or even ‘ conundrum,’ in 
place of ‘question.’ Thus one loses all reputation for knowledge of 
literature. One begins to believe that, like Socrates, one knows only that 
one knows nothing ; and that other people are beginning to find one out. 


Tue Fremate EVANGELIST 


The death—or I should say, the ‘ passing "—of Aimée McPherson 
removes another of those radio-active personalities who so frequently 
appear, emitting a volcanic energy, in the infinitely credulous air of the 
U.S.A. Particularly in the seismic atmosphere of Los Angeles, whence 
Aimée emerged with her bursts of eruptive eloquence, her four-square 
gospel, and her amazing faculty for hurling ready-made answers at 


questions to which she did not listen. For she knew ; and, when a woman ~ 


knows, she need not argue. She talks on. Charm does the rest ; Aimée 
suffused a supply of this fascination. These dionysiac evangelists of 
America are not all dour. They have indeed deserted the primitive 
Puritan tradition of threat and punishment. They now promise and 
encourage. Are they stupid ? Dare we call them so when we observe 
that they divine the profound human need for immediate emotional 
outlet, without training and self-discipline? The pattern of their 
conquests and their methods is revealed in that brilliant little book Our 
New Religion by Herbert Fisher. They imitate one another. Not only 
do they convert souls ; they collect husbands. Aimée had three; Mrs. 
Eddy’s quota was generous. Consider the lives of the successive husbands 
of female hot-gospellers. Or rather do not consider it. Shudder and 
remember that only the last of the line can inherit from ladies who become 
rich by making the religious life sound easy. And it must be dreadful to 
be surrounded, all-square, by a hot Gospel. 


Tue Roap Massacre 


In Fair Comment for September I regret that I confused the figures 
for road accidents quoted by Lord Samuel in his warning speech in the 
House of Lords ; figures earlier given in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Noel Baker on behalf of the Ministry of Transport. Lord Samuel referred 
to the killed and wounded taken together ; not solely to the killed. The 
number of fatal casualties in the war up to that date was of course much 
higher than that recorded for the continuous road massacre, which how- 
ever still deserves my epithet of ‘ghastly.’ And, with thousands of up-to- 
date cars prepared to break all records, I see no hope that repeated appeals 
and warnings will diminish deaths and injuries on the roads. 
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ALL IN THE AIR 

A benign correspondent tries to reassure us by reminding me that in 
the near future—see the present plans or planlessness for Civil Aviation 
—‘ everybody will be in the air.’ Congestion on the roads will therefore 
be relieved. That dreaded possibility, the aerial two-seater, is on its 
noisy way. Speed maniacs will be hoisted into comparatively clear 
spaces ; and I suppose that even infants will be levitated, like spirits, in 
soaring perambulators. If one could only believe that manners and 
thoughts would be elevated in like manner! Unfortunately they will 
remain those of the machine-age—robot thoughts designed for living 
dangerously. My well-meaning correspondent appears to present us with 
the prospect of perpetual civil air raids as the grown-ups and little ones 
crash about our houses out of the thronged ways of the air. 


RICHARD JENNINGS. 


‘CHARLES PEGUY TO-DAY 


THIRTY years ago Charles Péguy fell to German machine-gun bullets at the 
head of his company in a stubble-field near Villeroy. It was on September 5th, 
1914—the eve of the Marne. He was in his forty-first year. Péguy was only 
one of the million and a half French combatants lost in the First World War. 
But his death had a special significance. He had clearly, unflinchingly, joyfully 
confronted the storm—which he had long foretold. He had ‘looked around,’ 
he had ‘ chosen his ground,’ but with a deep prophetic sense and heroic single- 
mindedness with which the heroic impulse of Byron’s last journey cannot be 
compared. His choice was not the disinterested ‘ acte gratuit ’ of the aristocrat 
individually sacrificing himself for a cause not his; it was the choice of one 
who knew (and had known since 1905) that he was at the same time choosing 
for a whole generation of ordinary Frenchmen, fully trained to serve their 
country in arms—and to die for her. 

But the man who made this choice had already made certain other final 
choices which to the great mass of his contemporaries were incompatible. He 
joined opposites inside his own experience, inside his own action, so pregnantly 
that he gradually came in the period between the two wars to be thought of 
by many young Frenchmen as the spiritual guide who should give them back 
their inner health and strength. 

Prefacing one of the small volumes of extracts from his father’s writings— 
that devoted to La France—Pierre Péguy a week after Munich declared that 
events had shown that the time for bringing Péguy’s testimony on France to 
those who still ignored it was overdue. They must gird themselves. When 

1 This excellent series of extracts (the three other volumes are entitled Souvenirs, 
Priéres and Pensées) was published by Gallimard, of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise—the 
publisher of the 15-volume edition of Péguy’s complete works (1916-33). The four little 
volumes of extracts have been reprinted in Canada since the French collapse and are on 
sale in this country; a fifth, Saints de France, also edited by Pierre Péguy, appeared in 
France in 1941. Most of Péguy’s more important works in prose and verse, including two 
earlier volumes of Morceauzx choisis, have also been published separately by Gallimard in 
the past. Two volumes of selections have recently appeared outside France: one in 
England in the collection ‘ Choix de Textes Frangais ’ (Barnard and Westwood) ; the other 
in the United States, with translation en face, edited by J. Green. 
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France was invaded the ThéAtre Frangais, under the guidance of Péguy’s friend 
Jacques Copeau, devoted three whole evenings to the work of Péguy who 
‘more than any other Frenchman was felt to have a message for the hour of 
trial. They were largely devoted to the Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne d’ Arc. 
That was in the first days of June 1940, at a moment when the vigorous moral 
reaction to the opening disasters of the Campaign of France still masked the 
imminence of capitulation. The audiences were deeply stirred, so Daniel 
Halévy wrote afterwards. But the Germans entered Paris on the day the 
fourth performance was to have taken place. 

It is not surprising that since the disaster it is to Péguy more than to 
another that the younger generations have addressed themselves both inside 
and outside France. Those looking round for new loyalties during the period 
of frustration which followed inside France for a new generation who had no 
direct responsibility for the defeat, fixed on Péguy. It was reported by the 
Figaro (appearing in Lyons) in September 1940 that his works were in great 
demand and were unobtainable. A year later Jacques de Lacretelle wrote that 
Péguy was in all hands because he was such a priceless companion for the young 
Frenchman in need of a ‘mystique nationale’; he was not one of those 
nationalists who wrote ‘in blinkers.’ Henri Pourrat characteristically exalted 
Péguy’s faith in the French peasant, his devotion to Joan of Arc and his 
passionate concentration on the divine virtue of Hope. Jean Schlumberger— 
a former contributor to Péguy’s Cahiers and one of the chief leaders of moral 
resistance among those older Frenchmen who said their say in veiled but 
unmistakable language in the columns of the Vichy press itself—recalled 
Péguy’s cult of Corneille, whom M. Schlumberger had already singled out 
some time before the present conflict broke as having a special message for 
to-day.” 

Indeed, all the better elements in Vichy France took up the cult. A new 
association, ‘ Les Compagnons de Péguy ’ was formed. One of the ‘ Chantiers 
de Jeunesse,’ which incorporated the new ‘class’ who could at the time no 
longer be called up for military service and became in many cases centres of 
moral resistance to the consequences of the capitulation, chose Péguy as their 
‘patron.’ Péguy’s early (and distinctly ‘ Dreyfusard ’) Jeanne d’Arc had its 
first performance at Aix-en-Provence in October 1940, and was even given an 
official blessing. His poems were read that year at the war memorials on All 
Saints’ Day. In Occupied France itself, where such manifestations were out 
of the question, some of the (informal) youth groups included a tramp from 
Paris to Chartres among their patriotic exercises—in commemoration of 
Péguy’s famous ‘ pilgrimage.’ 

Free and Fighting France turned at once to Péguy—who had provided 
Charles de Gaulle with the motto he chose in 1938 for his last book—La France 
et son Armée.* ‘ Frangais!’ cried Georges Bernanos in one of the broadcasts 
from Brazil, in which he threw his weight into the scales of Fighting France, 
‘Quand pourrons-nous relire Péguy sans rougir?’ Péguy the patriot and 
soldier, Péguy the ‘ non-conformist ’ and dissident, the champion of Dreyfusism 


2 Plaisir 4 Corneille. Paris, 1937. Before its suppression M. Schlumberger was a 
regular contributor to the Figaro. Since then he has written in Candide, e.g., on the ter- 
centenary of Polyeucte (February 24th, 1943). His volume, Nouveaux Jalons, which 
appeared in Marseilles in 1943, was the subject of an admirable review by M. Raymond 
Aron in La France Libre of last June. He is now writing for the revived Figaro. 

3 * Mare voici vos fils qui se sont tant battus!’ one of the reiterated key-lines of the 
long mystical poem Eve. 
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in its purest and most disinterested form, were invoked—as was Péguy the 
Socialist. ‘ Whether Christian or not, there is not one of us (declared a writer 
of the French Underground in the clandestine Cahiers Politiques of last 
November) who does not subscribe to Péguy’s statement : “‘ Celui qui manque 
trop du pain quotidien n’a plus de goat au pain éternel”’.’ In January the 
clandestine Libération declared that Péguy’s words: ‘La Révolution sociale 
sera morale ou ne sera pas ’ had never been truer than they were to-day. The 
vehement and gifted Spokesman of Fighting France has over the last four years 
clearly derived constant inspiration from him. Jacques Duchesne, with his 
deep intuition for what is close to the thoughts and feelings of his fellow- 
countrymen, has given Péguy due place among ‘les Frangais qui parlent aux 
Frangais ’ over the air. And Péguy’s hostility to the existing political groups 
of his day—with their often unreal discriminations and reeriminations, their 
classifications into ‘ Right’ and ‘ Left,’ anti-clerical and clerical—has gone to 
feed Gaullist hostility to the quarrels of the past and to promote the cult of a 
new unity and a new ‘ mystique.’ 

Whatever clans or groups young Frenchmen fall into, whether inside or 
outside France, and whether their réle in the fight has lain in the maquis or else- 
where within the organised resistance, undoubtedly a considerable number of 
those deeply and actively concerned with their country’s future are disposed 
to take to themselves the prophecy which Péguy made in 1910 in his brilliant 
(and characteristically chaotic) Notre Jeunesse :— 


La génération (he wrote) qui vient aprés celle qui vient immédiatement aprés 
nous, et qui bientét sera la génération de nos enfants, va étre enfin une génération 
mystique. Cette race a trop de sang dans les veines pour demeurer l’espace de plus 
d’une génération dans les cendreset dans les moisissures de la critique. Elle est trop 
vivante pour ne pas se réintégrer, au bout d’une génération, dans l’organique. Tout 
fait croire que les deux mystiques vont refleurir & la fois, la républicaine et la chrétienne. 


Whatever reflections may be ventured in the so much less hardly-tried 
English-speaking lands on the contradictions, the recriminations, the harshness, 
the not always noble passions which set Frenchmen at variance and may be 
felt seriously to jeopardise the future prospects of their country, it is a sign of 
French vitality that even now—after the blood-letting of the First World War, 
after the twenty years of spiritual twilight (shared by us) and after all that has 
happened since 1939—a new generation has arisen in France which in so many 
instances spontaneously responds to Péguy’s prophecy. 

In the intervening period his position and influence have become estab- 
lished, first by his own generation who collaborated with him in his Cahiers, 
then by a younger generation who came under his spell at the time that he 
himself had set to preaching a national revival in face of the danger threatening 
from over the Rhine. Those who survived the holocaust gathered around their 
dead hero and to this generation Charles de Gaulle belonged. But they tended, 
like Péguy’s young friend Massis, to annex their hero to the ‘ Catholic Right ’ ; 
and indeed gradually a Péguy ‘ Right’ and a Péguy ‘ Left’ may be said to 
have come into existence in the intellectual world of Between the Two Wars. 
Yet such a view only roughly corresponds to a more complex reality ; for in 
recent decades we have witnessed a ‘scrambling’ of the crude distinction of 
Right and Left—established (not entirely to the advantage of the peoples of 
Europe) when the French First Estate, the nobility, took their place as of right 
on the Right of the Speaker of the French National Assembly in 1789. 

The literature on Péguy must therefore not be too crudely labelled ; and 
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it would be a mistake simply to range, crudely, ‘on the Right,’ the two best 
books on Péguy—that of Daniel Halévy and that of the Tharaud Brothers. 
Halévy, Péguy’s friend and collaborator, has shown deep understanding for 
his whole moral and political development ; and the new edition of his book 
in no way departs from the author’s original catholicity of approach and 
treatment.‘ 

The most resolute effort to ‘recover’ Péguy for the Left is that made 
recently by M. Roger Secrétain in his Péguy, Soldat de la Vérité, published in 
France by the Editions du Sagittaire in 1941 and in the same year, also in 
French, in New York and Montreal. Secrétain sees by preference.in Péguy 
the ‘ héros de I’an II,’ the Republican and the Socialist. No doubt he sees in 
him the heretic, too, fundamentally opposed to all ‘annexations’: ‘La 
protestation est inséparable de sa personne. Par dela sa mort, il continue de 
protester contre toute annexion, contre toute maligne interprétation de lui- 
méme.’ But it is Péguy’s protest against the orthodoxies and conventions of 
the ‘ Right ’ which he stresses : the Péguy ‘ frondeur et quaranthuitard ’—who 
boasted of never being able to sit at his ease in a salon. Though his book was 
composed just before the present war, the writer, prefacing it in a blasted and 
enemy-occupied Orleans in November 1940, feels that Péguy’s message was 
more suited to their present trials than to the ‘ twenty years of compromised 
victory and botched peace.’ ‘ Bien plus que n’avait fait la victoire, la défaite 
nous remet dans son sillage.’ A weakness in the book, to which M. Emmanuel 
Mounier has drawn attention, is that M. Secrétain has unduly confined the 
Christian side of Péguy to a (divine) discontent and a cult of suffering, and has 
too readily viewed his nationalism as of the ‘ cocardier ’ variety. 

Such a Péguy is perhaps hardly the Péguy who had recalled his double love 
of Church and Republic as the ‘ deux puretés ’ of his childhood, and who even, 
during the first ebullience of his revolutionary Socialism, was in touch with the 
“social catholicism ’ of his day. But on the Left we find a less limited and 
subjectively stoical view of his message than M. Secrétain’s among the Christian 
Democrats who, under different names and auspices, have played a considerable 
part in French life, almost—it may be said—since thé days of the ‘Sillon.’ 
The ‘ Catholic Left ’—notwithstanding the pacifism of certain of its leaders like 
Marc Sangnier—has probably made a more consistent bid to ‘annex’ Péguy 
than the ‘ Catholic Right,’ who paid homage to him as a patriot who refused 
to believe that France’s mission began in 1789, but who were repelled by his 
Dreyfusism, his Bergsonism, his links with Socialism. There is a line which 
runs from Péguy through the ‘ Jeune République,’ the Aube, Vendredi, Temps 
Présent, Sept and Temps Nouveau, and the underground Cahiers du Témoignage 
Chrétien to the Quatriéme République, the Algiers Gaullist weekly of Christian 
Syndicalist inspiration. The inspiration of the London-French Volontaire 
de la Cité Chrétienne is equally unmistakable. The Aube has reappeared in 
liberated Paris and its,former director, Georges Bidault, now at the Quai 
d’ Orsay, is revealed as the leader of the National Council of Resistance. 

M. Maritain, whose personal relations with Péguy had revealed all the zeal 
of the neophyte fanatically bent on a formal conversion, would seem latterly 
himself to have come closer than he was in the past to the position of Péguy, 
if he has not actually overtaken him. Such considerations would lead us very 


* Daniel Halévy : Péguy et les Cahiers de la Quinzaine—much revised between the first 
edition (1918) and the last, which appeared in 1941 with a Canadian imprint and a Preface 
dated October 1940. 
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far.® Nor is it useful to speculate as to whether Péguy would have agreed 
with another (and younger) admirer, the Bergsonian Neo-Romantic 
doctrinaire, M. Albert Béguin, Professor at the University of Bale, who 
recently went so far as to declare in a lecture on Péguy that the 
seventeenth century (the century of Polyeucte!) was ‘le plus bas que 
connut la France ’ and that France had only recovered her Christian self with 
the Revolution of 1793.¢ 

But even in a brief survey of Péguy’s spiritual following it is right to men- 
tion more particularly M. Emmanuel Mounier, who represents inside French 
Catholicism (in so far as such a thing is possible) that current of spiritualist 
and idealist philosophy which is always fighting a rearguard action against the 
philosophia perennis and represents in France something like the non-conform- 
ing spirit and leaven inside the (more rough and ready) structure of English 
Christian civilisation. M. Mounier’s Pensée de Charles Péguy (1931) is a 
serious book: No lessons of formal orthodoxy can (he holds) be drawn from 
Péguy’s work. ‘ Mais quelquechose comme les visions d’un prophéte, ces idées 
multiples, serrées, f6condes, inépuisables & l’usage, qui apparaissent d’abord en 
foule bigarrée, et peu & peu révélent leur plus profonde parenté.’ Thus 
approached his work does provide, M. Mounier thinks, a veritable corpus of 
instruction. 

After the French collapse, in drawing up his ‘ Charter of French Unity,’ 
M. Mounier points to Péguy as one who can lead them away from the narrow 
vision and opposing prejudices in which they have so often been bogged :— 


‘ Nul effort ne sera plus exemplaire . . . pour la jeune France de 1940 que celui 
de Péguy. On en parle jusqu’é satiété depuis un an, mais une singuliére pudeur 
retient dans l’ombre la moitié de son message. Derriére et contre la politique socialiste, 
la république des camarades et la politique cléricale, il voulait réunir la mystique 
socialiste du peuple “ le plus intelligent de la terre,” la mystique républicaine au temps 
“ot on mourait pour la République ”’ (au lieu d’en vivre) et la mystique d’une vieille 
paroisse frangaise. . . . Rien n’est plus éloigné de la faiblesse ou de l’eclectisme que 
cette volonté de ne pas enfermer la France dans les limites étroites d’une seule analyse, 
d’une seule famille d’esprits. La mystique ouvriére ne doit pas servir d’alibi & la 
politique socialiste, la mystique républicaine & la politique républicaine, les vertus 
traditionelles & l’égoisme bourgeois, le sens de l’aventure économique au monde de 
largent: c’est quand nous aurons porté le fer dans les politiques parasites que nous 


5 M. Yves Simon, author of La Grande Crise de la République Frangaise, and himself 
also in the United States, represents the position suggested without qualifications. But a 
distinct ‘ evolution ’ can be traced in the writings of his older friend, M. Maritain, since his 
impressive A Travers le Désastre—perhaps the most cogent moral analysis of the deeper 
causes of the French collapse—and his subsequent identification of the spiritual salvation 
of France with the acceptance of the choice made by General de Gaulle on June 18th, 1940. 
This view found striking expression in an exchange of letters between M. Maritain and the 
gifted airman-writer, Antoine de Saint-Exupéry—now reported missing. Just as the 
vindication of justice was treated by the Dreyfusards as a necessary condition for national 
survival) or even, as Péguy put it, for France’s ‘ eternal salvation’) so the honourable 
course followed by General de Gaulle is presented as the only one which could guarantee 
France from spiritual death. 

* It is not easy to assess at this stage the attitude of the younger men of the Resistance 
who come from the Right. But despite the deep differences of temperament, the 
‘ rapprochement’ of a Thierry Maulnier towards something like a Péguyst position of 
national unity may well come to be considered as no less significant than that of certain 
pacifists of the Left. M. Béguin is himself a Swiss. A more valuable contribution to con- 
temporary debate than M. Béguin’s lecture on Péguy is his collection of Hssais et Témoig- 
nages inédits, devoted to Bergson (Neuchatel, 1941), which itself contains an unpublished 
text by Péguy. ‘ 
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aurons libéré des mystiques qui jusqu’alors semblaient antagonistes et qui, dépouillées 
de leurs masques, se trouveront fraternelles. Si nous manquions cette découverte de 
toute la France, pour avoir manqué de nous convertir d’abord nous-mémes & toute la 
France, notre révolution ne serait plus une révolution pleinement nationale, mais une 
révolution de classe ou de parti. Et de cette duperie, nous ne voulons pas.’ 7 


It is this coexistence inside Péguy’s experience and activities of elements 
—preoccupations, loyalties, beliefs—which have come together in no other 
Frenchman which gives Péguy his unique position. More than any other 
French writer—thanks to his life, work and death, and just because of the 
contradictions they contained—he provides a spiritual link between the rich, 
multiple, conflicting past of France and her enigmatic, hopeful future. 

In everything—though he made no cult of the unusual—he was a strikingly 
unusual figure. He had nothing to do with the literary coteries of his day in 
Paris—whether symbolist or other. His team was a team—not a ‘ chapelle.’ 
A boursier from a simple home in Orleans, he was not a climber. He was a 
scholar—even a pedant—but as much a hater of official learning as of bureau- 
. eracy. He was printer and publisher. He was polemist and chronicler. And 
he was a poet. But he was never a ‘ man of letters.’ Inside the civilisation of 
France—where the many elements common with our own are so differently 
mixed—he has moments, attitudes, gestures, expressions, ideas which provoke 
momentary if unsatisfying comparison with figures as different as Langland, 
Bunyan, Blake, Shaw and Chesterton. 

Despite his passion for Corneille and Victor Hugo he is singularly uncon- 
cerned himself to display those qualities which we look for most in French 
writers. His prose is rugged and tiresome when it is not unreadable. Yet he 
can on occasion carry the reader along in his prophetic vehemence, stir him, 
and drive home his point by a seemingly naive process of repetition and reitera- 
tion which is singularly effective when he has once won us to the rhythm of his 
thought. He has written some pages which are unforgettable in their vivid 
characterisation of friends or enemies—a Bernard Lazare, a Jaurés; or in 
their evocation of a childhood spent with his mother and grandmother (his 
father had died of privations suffered in the war of 1870) who were ‘ rempail- 
leuses de chaises ’ in the Faubourg Bourgogne—the suburb by which the Maid 
entered Orleans on Friday, April 29th, 1429. 

Péguy’s imaginative life was dominated by Joan of Arc. He suddenly 
obtained a whole year’s leave of absence from the Ecole Normale in Paris 
under pretext of eye-trouble and at home secretly completed his first Jeanne 
@ Arc, dedicating it when it finally appeared in 1897 ‘. . . a toutes celles et & 
tous ceux qui seront morts de leur mort humaine pour |’établissement de la 
République socialiste universelle.’ He thus brought together the three pieties 
which were to be with him all his life: his religion, his socialism, his love of 
country. With most of his countrymen the three taken together were incom- 
patible. But he refused to accept the incompatibility and quarrelled equally 
with ‘ intellectuals’ of ‘ Left’ and ‘ Right,’ denouncing alike the dogmatic 


7 *Pour une Charte de l’Unité frangaise’ in the August 1941 issue of M. Mounier’s 
Esprit, Revue Internationale, which at that time was continuing its publication at Lyons. 
Like M. Mounier the Revue des Jeunes (appearing at Pau after the collapse) in the same 
year also expressed the view that Péguy was being evoked to satiety and that the serious 
study of his writings was the more desirable. Only thus could the ‘ decisive relevance ’ of 
his message be grasped, for it was the ‘ ensemble de jugements et d’attitudes ’ in him which 
counted. 
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scholasticism of the clericals (which had condemned Joan of Arc) and what he 
declared to be the modern materialistic scholasticism of the new Sabena 8 
official philosophy. He was against both Sorbonnes. 

The ardent socialism of the young Normalien is not in doubt. And Péguy 
was to be the most ardent of all Dreyfusards. He later characterised as a 
‘mystique’ that sense of exaltation in action which had bound them all 
together and gave currency to the idea that every great cause is lost once its 
‘mystique ’ has become merged in its ‘ politique.’ He was unwilling to accept 
such a transformation as part and parcel of all human action. His moral 
repugnance at the compromises of party politics and the partisanship of 
sectarian quarrels was so profound that he succeeded in gradually isolating 
himself politically while maintaining his intangible moral position. It is not 
without interest or importance that Péguy’s Cahiers should have sponsored 
works so different as those of Romain Rollandeand the Tharaud Brothers ; 
of Jean Schlumberger and Pierre Hamp ; of Daniel Halévy and Julien Benda. 
Nor that he should have had friends as different as Benda and Georges Sorel, 
the young Massis and Jacques Maritain. Living literally from hand to mouth, 
he used his Cahiers above all to denounce the spiritual ills from which he felt 
France was suffering most deeply at the time. He rejected the bien-pensant 
bourgeois clericalism which, despite the teachings of the encyclicals, ran away 
from the social facts and too often took refuge in facile slogans which masked 
the reality. He crossed swords with the political and ‘ atheistic ’ clericalism of 
Charles Maurras and wrote with violence of ‘1’ Action dite frangaise.’ But he no 
less unhesitatingly denounced the ‘ profiteers ’ on the anti-clerical ‘ Left’ who, 
having sailed into power on the winds of indignation fanned by the Dreyfusards 
and a just cause, now used their power under the Combes ministry to wreak 
vengeance on the Church. Péguy’s pages denouncing Jaurés are terrible ; and 
there is not for the great Socialist orator as for Browning’s lost leader any pardon 
at the throne. The passion, indeed the venom, which Péguy can put into his 
polemic has something of a bleak and primitive character about it which raises 
a shudder. It is only humanly admissible in the light of Péguy’s intense feeling 
for first and last things, which comes out in the early as well as in the later Joan 
of Arc—horrified at the idea of eternal damnation. So deep is Péguy’s horror 
at this prospect that he explains Christ’s supreme cry of abandonment on the 
Cross by His despair that even His sacrifice had been unable to save Judas. 

Bergson provided Péguy with a philosophy which justified his repugnance 
at the rationalisms of ‘ Left ’ and ‘ Right.’ Bergson’s teaching, with its rejection 
of mechanistic interpretations had, Péguy, was convinced, broken the chains of 
a whole generation. The philosopher of intuition and creative evolution pro- 
vided him with a bridge to span the gap between the three seemingly con- 
flicting pieties to which he knew himself pledged ; and in the double hostility of 
the rationalists of the Sorbonne and of the Sacred College (whom he represents 
as equally bent on putting Bergson on their respective indexes), Péguy saw a 
vindication of the master whose teachings he had followed at the Ecole Normale. 

But, perhaps above all, Péguy felt the more justified in trusting to that 
intuition of the poets which had led him to declare that there was more human 
truth in a semi-chorus of the Antigone than in ‘ the three Critiques preceded by 
a solid phalanx of Prolegomena.’ He returned to poetry in his latter years, 
declaring: ‘Etre podte a vingt ans, c’est avoir vingt ans; étre podte & 
quarante, c’est étre vraiment poéte.’ It is evident that he was ever more 
preoccupied with giving poetic form to what he had to say, whether in the 
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prose of his loosely dramatised mysteries : Mystére de la Charité de Jeanne d’ Arc 
and the two mysteries he devoted to the divine virtue of Hope—Le Porche du 
Mystére de la Deuxiéme Vertu and the Mystére des Saints Innocents ; or in the 
verses of his Tapisseries: La Tapisserie de Sainte-Geneviéve et de Jeanne d’ Arc 
and La Tapisserie de Notre Dame, comprising the beautiful ‘ Présentation de la 
Beauce & Notre Dame de Chartres ’ which commemorates his act of pilgrimage. 
Eve, a long poem of nearly two thousand quatrains, was the most ambitious 

of his regular poems. Despite its over-long developments and its repetitions, 
it points arrestingly to a form which Péguy might have further perfected. As 
it stands, it comprises a Summa of Péguy’s message. The conflicts and contra- 
dictions, the raptures and weaknesses of mankind are brought together in these 
verse meditations conceived as addresses by Jesus to Eve, the Mother of All 
Living. Buried outside Paradise, she had yet participated in the fresh splendour 
of unfallen Man; at the same time she had witnessed and shared in all the 
sufferings and all the striving of her sons which had followed the Fall. She had 
always had to range everything, tidy up, make ends meet, kept the pot boiling, - 
bury and mourn the dead. All history—the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans— 
preparing the Incarnation ; the future resurrection of the dead ; all find their 
place in such a framework. And so do all the conflicting pieties and loyalties. 
And Eve contains Péguy’s prophetic verses in which with a final serenity this 
violent, passionate, tortured, crusading spirit so magnificently sings the 
threnody of those who face and meet death for ‘ quatre coins de terre,’ and for 
a ‘cité charnelle’ which they refuse to dissociate from the Civitas Dei, ‘la 
cité de Dieu ’ :— 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour la terre charnelle, 

Mais pourvu que ce fat dans une juste guerre. 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour quatre coins de terre. 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts d’une mort solennelle. 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans les grandes batailles, 

Couchés dessus le sol & la face de Dieu. 


Heureux ceux qui sont morts sur un dernier haut lieu, 
Parmi tout l’appareil des grandes funérailles. 


Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour des cités charnelles. 
Car elles sont le corps de la cité de Dieu. 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts pour leur dtre et leur feu, 
Et les pauvres honneurs des maisons paternelles. 


Car elles sont l’image et le commencement 

Et le corps et l’essai dé la maison de Dieu. 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans cet embrassement, 
Dans I’étreinte d’honneur et le terrestre aveu. 


Car cet aveu d’honneur est le commencement 

Et le premier essai d’un éternel aveu. 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans cet écrasement, 
Dans l’accomplissement de ce terrestre veeu. 


Car ce vosu de la terre est le commencement 

Et le premier essai d’une fidélité. 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans ce couronnement 
Et cette obéissance et cette humilité. 


Heureux ceux qui sont morts, car ils sont retournés 
Dans la premiére argile et la premiére terre. 
Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans une juste guerre. 
Heureux les épis mirs et les blés moissonnés. 


GrorGceE MicHAEL ALEXANDER. 
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REPORTED MISSING 
I 


I saw an apple near a churchyard-mound, 
Fallen perhaps from basket or from sack. 
The rain and Time were speckled on its back, 
But still it kept its living look and round. 


And then it was my friend who greenly lay, 
Dropped in some place far from his native tree. 
I called on God : ‘ Be kind to him and me. 
And lift him by Your mercy into day. 


* And let him shine again, oh ! let him live 
Towards his windfall hour, when, though I grieve, 
I shall more truly know what I believe, 
For now, oh now, I wonder. 

Lord! Forgive ! 


II 


All that I have said till now is false, 

As, soon, this, too, will be. All that I mean 

To mean I never say, all that I say 

Is like a memory one half-recalls 

Or like a voice that spoils the printed song. 
How well the truth is known on this dead day, 
When I have sought the words for deepest wrong, 
The wrong death does, when every thought has been 
With him I love, when every prayer has cried 
For sustenance-and succour, yet has lied; 
Because no word could faithfully be made 

The match of grief. The saddest, wildest word 
Was, since I foraged, changed and tried and laid 
This word to that, a sort of sordid trade, 

As if my grief sought to be overheard, 

And yet I could not otherwise than speak, 

And yet my speech was other than I meant. 

Oh, Edward! It is you I truly seek 

And violate my grief, incontinent 

To be magician who should be the priest, 
Finding no tricky words, but words increased 
By all the mourners that have gone before, 

And say, ‘ Thy will be done,’ and say no more. 
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Ill 
There is no sky : 
Only the mist and mass 
Of clouds. The high 
Hills are dissolved. The pass 
Funnels the dark, dank air. 
Sorrow is everywhere. 
The crying sheep 
Make space more space and lost. 
The earth is deep 
Within itself and fossed 
With streams and running rain, 
Like furrows cut by pain. 


There is a death 

Yet without peace. There is 
A moving breath 

That sullies with its kiss. 
Only the rowan springs 

Its red. The rowan sings. 


IV 


A month away: time for the berries to ripen, 
Time for the birds and the leaves to say farewell, 


Time to become, a little, another person, 

Time to forget, time to pretend all’s well, 

Because it was Fate, because this is life, because there’s no death, 
Because he’s escaped growing old—all the sleights 

Of the heart and the mind to tide over pain and to live, 

Till the year returns to Spring and the shorter nights. 


But the night of my years grows longer and friendship’s rare, 
And pain is slower in healing and truth more true, 

And it’s harder to touch a strange hand, harder to seek 

The good heart, harder to sift and to find things new, 
Harder to feel the hid pleasure in being sad, 

Harder to gather up feeling out of the deep, 

Till it cries in the light and is known and is burned and dies, 
Harder to use, and be free of, the myths of sleep. 


A month away: Time for the reaper and garner, 

Time to prepare for insect and man and beast, 

Time to look back, time to be still, to achieve 

The store and the prayer and the praise and the love and the feast— 
Time for all these. But for this, what visible harvest, 

What trick of the mind to pretend that the seed is all, 

What comfort, where air is the reaper and grain the void, 


And the final message a crazy vapour-scrawl ? 
L. AARONSON. 
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POST-WAR TRADE 


Tue influence of increased foreign trade on our future national well-being 
is generally recognised now. Perhaps it is not so generally recognised 
that we shall have to be the greatest exporting country of the world. 
The reasons are not far to seek. Great Britain is and will be the greatest 
importing nation. We can pay for imports only by exporting. There- 
fore, our exports will have to be at least equal in value to our imports. 
We must also replace our lost investments abroad. We must fulfil our 
destiny as a Leading Power by improving home and foreign standards 
of living. To do these things we must export more goods than will pay 
for imports, and induce foreign countries to accept them as our investment 
in their welfare. 

The size of the problem is indicated, to some extent, by a statement 
made recently by the President of the Board of Trade to the effect that : 
‘we must export not less than fifty per cent. more in terms of value than 
we did pre-war, if we are to obtain a sufficiency of tobacco, cotton, wool 
and other things.’ Actually, of course, bearing in mind our increased 
national obligations, our future exports will have to be three times what 
they were in terms of value in pre-war days. 

Apart from the debatable advantages or disadvantages ef government 
control, the crux of the problem lies in the co-operation of industrialists, 
merchants and bankers. Lord Woolton spoke truly when he stated that 
Industry had done a marvellous job during this war, but it must be 
remembered that the job was done in a non-competitive market at a 
time when demand far exceeded supplies. The most modern equipment 
and organisation is still lacking in too many industries—such as coal- 
mining—and the British workman has still far to travel before reaching 
the output figures of others, Americans and Russians for instance. 
Industry will have to solve this part of the problem. 

Bankers have still to learn that they were acting against the interests 
of their country, and indeed contrary to the interests of their individual 
clients, when they lent money abroad to build up industries in direct 
and unnatural competition with home industries. Bankers will have 
to learn to co-operate with industrialists and merchants in Great 
Britain. 

Speaking in the House of Lords on July 5th, Lord Woolton asked : 
‘Are the merchants of this country once again prepared to become 
merchant adventurers, to resume their Elizabethan quality with their 
products of modern industry and to go out venturing in the world over- 
seas for trade, to the benefit of Britain?’ The simple answer to his 
question is: ‘No. They are not prepared. Most of them have not even 
begun to collect the material for preparatory study.’ 

Export Trade was never easy. It will be more difficult after the war. 
The qualifications of the post-war commercial representative will need 
to be as much more advanced as the equipment of a modern army is 
technically in advance of that of the South African War. 

Vout. CXXXVI—No. 813 K 
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Before the present war it was advisable for a commercial representa- 
tive to have full knowledge of the goods he proposed to sell, possibly 
also to know the technical advantages of his goods against those of 
competitors. He needed a certain knowledge of the languages, customs, 
commercial laws, freight rates, duties and imposts of the countries he 
proposed to visit. Above all he needed the ‘ flair’ for salesmanship and 
for ‘ mixing.’ He would sell his goods for an agreed sum in some foreign 
currency to be paid into a bank and transferred to Great Britain in 
pounds sterling, or, in some circumstances, he could sell in pounds sterling 
abroad. The modern commercial representative needs much broader 
qualifications and far greater equipment. 

The great expansion of industry during wartime has accentuated 
national and international competition in almost every category of manu- 
factured goods, whilst the trend of manufacturing methods under 
government control and supervision has been towards the standardisation 
of the articles produced. To put it shortly, there will be larger quantities 
of goods with smaller differences of quality. The success of British 
salesmen abroad, accustomed to offering goods for sale on their merits, 
can be ensured only if they are backed by industries which have solved 
the problem of getting honest work from their workmen for honest pay, 
whilst using modern, economic methods of production in up-to-the- 
minute factories. 

Commercial laws, freight rates, duties and imposts have been, or will 
have to be revised in every country. British commercial representatives 
will have to relearn them. ; 

By far the greatest problem of the British commercial representative 
will be the problem of obtaining payment in pounds sterling for the goods 
he sells. Connected with this is the difficult problem of knowing what 
quantity of goods he may safely sell in any country. The limitation to 
his sales abroad will be set not by the ability of his factories to produce, 
not by the actual demand for the goods abroad, but by the ability of the 
customer country to pay for them. The commercial representative must 
have made a thorough study of this ability to pay. 

Every country in the world will be in a position basically similar to 
our own after the war; assets will have dwindled, liabilities increased. 
All will have to export in order to be able to import. Few will possess 
sterling credit in London, and fortunately for our trading prospects, 
our creditors will not be anxious to accept goods in payment of our debts. 

In order. to form a sound opinion of the ability of customer countries 
to pay, the British commercial representative will have to study the 
total, numerous important requirements of each country; the total, 
numerous export potentialities of each country, and how far the goods 

that he wishes to sell will assist the productive effort of his customer. 
He will study the relative importance of his goods to all other goods 
listed in the economic requirements of the customer country. He will 
study how quickly his goods can reach the individual user. Only then 
can he set out to beat his competitors to the winning post. 
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Besides a ‘flair’ for salesmanship and the ability to ‘ mix,’ the British 
commercial representative must possess a certain force of character. It 
is unethical to retard the progress of a customer country by withholding 
goods they legitimately require. The British commercial representative 
must refrain from underselling. He must also ruthlessly prevent his 
competitors from overselling, because overselling inevitably eheapens 
the value of the goods, increases the risk of non-payment and damages the 
customer’s financial standing. 

Many countries will be forced by their economic circumstances to 
adopt a form of trading similar to the Russian Vyneshtorg system, 
modified to suit individual trading. They will have to balance their 
imports against exports, and, in some cases—presumably Finland, for 
instance—they will have to use some of their exportable surplus for 
reparations payments. It is likely that they will exercise Government 
control by a system of export and import licences, to prevent the rape 
of their resources by countries of stronger currencies, and to avoid the 
total bankruptcy of their own currency by injudicious importation of 
goods. 

The British commercial representative, therefore, will have to think 
in terms of exports from, as well as imports to, his customer countries. 
Indeed, it is probable that few British commercial representatives will 
be able to function abroad at all, unless they are ‘ paired ’ with representa- 
tives of British importing firms. It is certain that the reverse is true, 
namely, that importation of goods into Great Britain will be controlled 
by the Government for some time after the war on the basis of export 
figures. 

This necessity for ‘ pairing ’ exporting representatives with importing 
concerns becomes obvious when post-war conditions in foreign countries 
are studied. None of them will possess a sterling credit available for 
private trading—as distinct from operations of Lend-Lease, U.N.R.R.A., 
U.K.C.C., etc. It will be a long time before international agreement is 
reached and rates of exchange stabilised. Even if President Roosevelé’s 
monetary proposals are successful, they cannot have application to 
nations outside the association, and, to be practicable they must be 
universal. Indeed, it is doubtful whether stability can ever be reached 
by conference. Sound practice suggests that stability of currencies is the 
result of commerce, never the cause. 

Commerce cannot wait for finance. International trade must start 
immediately on the cessation of hostilities. At the beginning it must be 
carried on without reference to rates of exchange. Our customers will 
pay for our goods with their goods, and we must calculate the value of 
their goods in pounds sterling in London. 

Lord Woolton was undoubtedly correct in suggesting that the only 
practical way to rehabilitate our foreign trade lies in the formation of 
merchant companies, including both exporters and importers. Britain’s 
greatness was built up by the farsightedness, integrity, energy and 
venturesomeness of the British Trader—the East India Company, the 
Vou. CKXXVI—No. 813 x* 
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Hudson Bay Company, the Gentlemen Adventurers of Bristol, of Glasgow 
—not by Government and semi-government institutions like Lend-Lease, 
U.N.R.R.A., U.K.C.C., temporarily necessary, but basically evil examples 
of the New Despotism. It is obvious that the ‘ pairing ’ of exporters and 
importers can only take place through the organisation of such com- 
panies. The magnificent industrial effort of the war has proved that 
British industry can take its place in a modern world, but its place is 
not in commerce. The efficient industrialist will be sufficiently employed 
in producing needed goods at a competitive price. In his own interests 
he will have to leave the matter of selling his goods abroad to men who 
have studied their vocation and know their subject as well as he knows 
his. 

British Industry has served a most valuable apprenticeship in pro- 
duction methods during the war, but it is not prepared for Post-War 
Foreign Trade. Industrialists have not generally accepted the premise 
that foreign trade will have to be carried on by merchant-trader concerns. 
Commercial representatives suitable to send abroad are too few in number, 
and must have opportunity to equip themselves with knowledge of all 
relevant conditions. Satisfactory conditions of collaboration between 
Industries, Merchants and Finance have yet to be arranged. The Govern- 
ment has still to pledge its assistance in preventing the investment of 
British capital abroad in productive industries unnaturally competitive 
with our own. 

When these things are done, British Merchant Companies can develop 
a foreign market for British goods far greater in extent than has hitherto 
been considered possible, and, through such economic development, 
there can be established an unshakeable political (if necessary, even 
military) entente cordiale with many countries. 

Nowhere are conditions more favourable for carrying out these ‘ com- 
bined operations ’ than that area of Eastern Europe comprising Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece and 
Turkey. These countries have a population of more than 120,000,000 
people ; people sufficiently advanced to need our goods both for immediate 
consumption, and the development of their latent resources. They 
sincerely desire to support British Leadership in politics through trade. 
They are easy of access, a point of importance in view of our depleted 
merchant navy. The potential purchasing power of the masses is rela- 
tively large, through a fairly even distribution of wealth. Their anxiety 
to buy is greater than their anxiety to sell, as their exportable suplus of 
goods is relatively small compared with say the South American States, 
where the total population is about 90,000,000, mostly indigent. 

In a recent statement to the House of Commons the Foreign Secretary 
included the countries of Eastern Europe in the British sphere of influence, 
and it is almost a platitude to state that diplomatic relations can only be 
justified by commerce. 

By her unique conditions as an importing nation, Great Britain could 
legitimately expect to take about 50 per cent. of the exportable surplus 
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_ of goods from these countries, and export British goods to them in pay- 


ment, to the value of about one hundred million pounds sterling per 
annum—about eleven times our pre-war trade. 

The potential trade is far greater. It will be necessary for the different 
governments to work out plans for immediate economic rehabilitation and 
for long trend development. 

Plans for immediate rehabilitation will certainly include the improve- 
ment of agriculture by the introduction of modern machinery and imple- 
ments, import of seed grains and seeds, breeding cattle, sheep, pigs, 
horses, poultry ; necessary repairs to roads, railways, landing fields, 
ports and harbours ; replacement of rolling stock, tugs, barges, transport 
vehicles, street cars, motor cars; replenishment of stocks of textiles, 
shoes, wearing apparel, household linen, cutlery, crockery; bulk 
chemicals for agriculture and industry ; equipment for timber production 
and transport; dwelling houses and administrative buildings; gas, 
water, electric machinery, equipment and fittings, etc., etc. 

The plan for long-trend development will have to include the 
construction of dams for artificial lakes for hydro-electric energy and 
irrigation ; extension of railway and inland canal systems ; construction 
of new ports, docks and harbours; construction of grain silos, meat, 
fruit and vegetable packing plants; refrigerated and air-conditioned 
food storage warehouses ; expansion and rational development of immense 
timber industries ; the rational development of mines for coal, lead, zinc, 
iron, chrome, nickel, antimony, bauxite, mineral oil, arsenite, manganese, 
lignite, pyrites, gold, silver, magnesite, salt, all of which exist in workable 
quantities. 

This foreign trade is a thing worth striving for. If we lose it, the 
nation will be slowly strangled by economic circumstances. The war 
has removed the apathy of thousands of young men in Great Britain, 
forced by pre-war conditions to live a life of frustration without prospects 
of travel or adventure, without hope of normal marriage, without the 
courage to raise a family. These young men are the salt of the earth and 
have proved it on world-spaced fields of battle. They should be trained 
and entrusted with the job of reviving foreign trade for the sake of the 
Homeland. They are interested in the problem. The commercial repre- 
sentatives of British Industry should be British. the finest linguists, the 
shrewdest men of business, the most adaptable, honest and energetic men 
in the world. 

To conclude with a practical suggestion: in view of all the circum- 
stances of foreign trade, it would appear that the solution of the problem 
lies with the Industrialists, who could form themselves into comprehensive 
groups, representing wide varieties of goods acting as Merchant Com- 


panies for trading abroad. 
J. Toyne. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL INSURANCE IN ESTONIA, 
1920-1944 3 


1. Independent Estonia ; 
WueEwn the Estonian people regained their independence after their War of 
Independence of 1918-20, they chose to live under a democratic constitution. 
Democratic principles were applied in every walk of life, and the Government, 
responding to the will of the people, considered it their foremost task to improve 
the social conditions, which had become worse during the First Great War. 

There was no great concentration of national wealth in the hands of a small 
class of ‘ capitalists,’ because Estonia is primarily an agricultural country, 
and the Land Reform of the nineteen-twenties had eliminated the big estates. 
Social legislation therefore was directed not so much towards alleviating the 
lot of a pauperised proletariat, for this was practically non-existent in Estonia, 
but towards ensuring a gradual and steady improvement of the well-being of 
the entire working population, involving some 95 per cent. of the nation (1934 
census). 

These circumstances were reflected in the national labour legislation which 
adopted the principle that the State authority as just and impartial arbitrator 
should organise and control the relationship between the employers and workers, 
at the same time observing the interests of the community as a whole. Under 
this system the Ministry of Social Welfare was placed at the head of a network 
of Labour Inspectors who worked in the interest of all wage-earners, with the 
sole exception of the civil servants. 

In addition to this the Local Government authorities exercised certain 
independent functions relating to the well-being of the working people in their 
respective areas. 

Besides the protection afforded by the administration, the industrial 
workers were at liberty to organise themselves in trade unions. This right 
was subsequently ensured by a special trade unions law. Most useful service 
was also rendered by the Workers’ Councils and the institution of Elders [the 
equivalent of factory committees and shop stewards respectively], and auto- 
nomous institutions such as the Chamber of Industrial Workers, of Agricultural 
Workers, and of Clerical Workers, freely elected by the workers themselves. 
The latter had their own representatives in the Second Chamber of Parliament, 
under the Constitution of 1938. 

The interests of the workers in the settlement of labour disputes, collective 
agreements, etc., were fully protected by modern legislation, which granted 
them active participation in the deliberations on an equal footing with the 
employers. Furthermore, their economic, cultural and other needs could be 
voiced through their own freely elected trade unions and other organisations, 
and, of course, by the representatives of the Chambers in the Parliament. 
That this interlaced system of labour protection was successful is proved by 
the fact that the workers (individually as well as collectively) took full advantage 
of their rights as granted by the law.? 

As the recognised precepts of International Law were considered inseparable 


1 The author, Endel Aruja, is an Estonian, formerly Assistant in Physics at the Tech- 
nical University of Tallinn; Ph.D. (Cantab); at present a research physicist at King’s 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ; 

® For instance, there have been anything from 719 to 2,956 complaints a year lodged by 
the workers, of which in the average about one-half were settled in their favour. - The 
employers were fined on a number of occasions varying between 254 and 1,573 a year. 
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parts of the Estonian legal order (Constitution, Art. 4), the conventions and 
recommendations adopted by the International Labour Organisation were 
carefully observed and for the greater part incorporated in the national labour 
legislation. Up to 1939, Estonia had ratified 22 international conventions in 
this field. 

In cases of infringement of the labour protection laws and regulations, 
fines could be imposed by the administration (with the right of appeal to 
courts, of course), or the matter referred to the Courts of Law. In the latter 
case the Labour Inspector acted as the prosecutor on behalf of the Ministry. 

The working day in industrial undertakings, the building industry, mines, 
transport services, and for craftsmen, was limited to eight hours for the adults, 
and to six or six-and-a-half hours for the youths. The employment of children 
under fourteen years of age was forbidden altogether. Commercial enterprises 
in the towns adhered to the eight-hours working day, and clerical work was 
fixed at forty-one hours per week. Overtime was permitted only to a limited 
extent, at a 50 per cent. increase in the pay rate. Night work was forbidden 
for women and for youths, and in the baking industry altogether. Employ- 
ment of'women and youths for heavy work, and in health-impairing industries, 
was forbidden. 

Besides Sundays, rest periods were provided in the form of national and 
religious holidays, some fifteen days a year. Annual holidays with full pay 
(towards which no deduction from wages were made) were granted as follows : 
Manual workers (excluding agricultural labour, whose seasonal service condi- 
tions were governed by special regulations) obtained one week’s holiday with 
pay annually during the first two years of service, and a fortnight annually 
after three or more years. Shop assistants were entitled to a fortnight annually 
after the first year, three weeks after three years, and four weeks annually 
after five or more years of service. Civil servants and municipal workers had 
one month’s holiday. 

Based on the Estonian version of the proverb that ‘ Prevention is better 
than cure,’ there were modern laws and regulations in force to guard the health, 
safety, and comfort of the workers. The two main-branches of social insurance 
in Estonia were governed by the Health Insurance and Industrial Accidents’ 
Insurance laws. A more extensive review of social insurance in Estonia can be 
found in International Labour Review of 1938, vol. 37, pp. 473-485. 

Health insurance through the Sickness Fund (Haigekassa) was administered 
entirely by the workers themselves, by whom the Board and other organs of 
this co-operative enterprise were elected. Membership of the Sickness Fund 
was compulsory for all industrial enterprises employing five or more workers, 
and for smaller enterprises as directed by Labour Inspectors. The benefits 
consisted in wholly or partially free medical treatment for the members and 
their families, sickness relief, maternity allowances, burial allowances, etc. 
The contribution to the Fund made by the workers amounted to 1 or 2 per 
cent. of the wages earned, as decided by each Board, to which amount their 
employers contributed twice as much. Sickness relief amounted to from one-half 
to two-thirds of the average earnings during the same period; maternity 
relief was paid during the six weeks’ exemption from work provided by law, 
to the amount of one-half of the entire earnings for that time ; burial allowance 
amounted to twenty or thirty days’ wage. 

Industrial Accidents’ Insurance of the workers, which covered more indus- 
tries than the Sickness Fund, was paid for by-the employers alone. Free 
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medical treatment was administered through the Sickness Fund offices, and 
relief paid to the amount of two-thirds of the wages until recovery. Pensions 
were paid also to the dependants. 

In 1936, State insurance against accidents of agricultural workers, sailors 
and fishermen was generally introduced. 

Civil servants and others employed by the State or by Local Governments 
had been covered by separate laws affecting their insurance, family allowances, 
pensions, rest periods, etc., which were on similar lines, if not more generous, 
than those afforded to industrial and clerical workers in private enterprises. 

The need for unemployment insurance was not so urgent in Estonia. 
Foreign workers had, in fact, to be brought in to make up for the seasonal 
shortage of labour. During the economic depression of the early nineteen- 
thirties relief work was organised, in preference to a dole, whenever practicable. 

The scope of social legislation was steadily widened as the country’s 
resources rapidly improved. Preparatory work was in hand for the introduction 
of a general Old Age and Disability Insurance scheme on the Scandinavian 
pattern. This, however, was interrupted by the Soviet Russian invasion of 
1940, as also were the preparations for family allowances to all industrial and 
agricultural workers. 

2. Soviet Russian Occupation 

The Government ‘ friendly to the Soviet Union,’ which was set up in Estonia 
under Russian pressure after the country had been invaded by the Red Army 
in June, 1940, proclaimed their intention to introduce a new and greatly 
improved legislation in the field of protection of labour, and social insurance 
of the working population. However, after the completion of devious 
mancuvres, in an attempt to fool the people outside as well as in Estonia, this 
country, together with other Baltic Republics was declared incorporated into 
the Soviet Union in August, 1940,3 and the matter was completely taken out of 
the hands of the Government. All the greatly advertised new bills were 
immediately scrapped, and Soviet Labour Legislation and State Insurance 
were introduced in Soviet-occupied Estonia. 

By a stroke of the pen all the existing laws and institutions concerning 
labourers were abolished (even the payment of pensions was suspended), but 
new organisations took months to build up. For instance, up to the end of 
the Soviet régime, a year later, there was as yet no Estonian edition of the 
Labour Code of the U.S.S.R., and the editions in Russian were hard to come by 


* For details, see Estonia, by J. Hampden Jackson (Allen and Unwin, 1941). Briefly, 
the following objections can be raised as to the validity of the ‘ elections ’ staged in July, 
1940. (1) The elections were held under duress—the troops of the occupying power actively 
participated in the electoral campaign. (2) Electoral laws were changed by decree, that is, 
in open violation of the Constitution. (3) Even the new electoral law was violated during 
the elections in a number of points, particularly in the liquidation of opposition candidates. 
Incidentally, the new electoral laws were identical in all three Baltic States, the elections 
took place at the same date, the representative assemblies met at the same date, and 
passed the same resolution—asking for incorporation in the U.S.8.R. Moreover, that 
‘ elected’ assembly was not authorised to change the Constitution, nor did it follow the 
procedure prescribed by the Constitution. It lacked the moral authority because during 
the electoral campaign any allusion to the incorporation in the U.S.S.R. was categorically 
denied by the Government and the ‘ Party ’ as ‘ an invention of the enemies of the people.’ 
Notwithstanding this, on its first meeting the Assembly was confronted with the question 
of incorporation, while Soviet armoured cars patrolled outside. Secondly, the Estonian 
Parliament consists of two Houses, but the Upper House was not summoned at all. 
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to the few officials who could read Russian. The immediate result was a chaotic 
situation, in which contradictory decrees were issued by the Administration 
which it seemed impossible to reconcile with some of the provisions known 
to be incorporated in the Labour Code of the U.8S.8.R. For instance, though 
an eight-hour working day was foreseen by the Code, longer hours were intro- 
duced in the factories, and work was often extended to Sundays. The situation 
became ‘clearer’ when a M. Popov, Acting Director of the Department of 
Labour Protection of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
publicly declared that existing legislation must never be allowed to interfere 
with the actual requirements of life. The consequence was that not only were 
the workers unable to know where they stood concerning their rights and obli- 
gations, but also the officials had to abstain from issuing written orders and 
explanations. Any failure on the part of an official to guess correctly, the 
wishes of his superiors resulted in the sudden disappearance of that official. 
Even men of ministerial rank were not secure, as exemplified by the fate of 
B. Sepp (Minister of Justice) and Nichtig-Norma (Minister of Economic 
Affairs). 

Because of this discrepancy between the actual conditions and the laws 
which were known to exist, the Estonian worker soon realised that under this 
new ‘order’ there was no room for autonomous organisations nor for inde- 
pendent thought. He also found no possibility of protecting his individual 
rights against the supreme authority of the State, which, of course, meant the 
Party. 

In Estonia before the invasion the workers had been able to organise them- 
selves in trade unions, to express their views through Workers’ Councils, and 
to advise the Government through the autonomous Chambers. Under the 
Soviet régime the latter two institutions were abolished outright, and though 
the trade unions continued to exist under their former names their entire 
structure and aims were changed completely. Membership in a trade union 
was made practically compulsory by granting considerable privileges to the 
members in such essential matters as health insurance, rest homes, housing 
and loans. The members, however, were no longer free to participate on 
equal terms in the activities of the Union, or its leadership. Though the Board 
of the Union was still nominally elected by the workers in fact only the members 
of the Communist Party, or persons sponsored by the Party, could be put up 
as candidates at the elections. Individual and collective initiative of the 
members themselves were curtailed. They were allowed only to make recom- 
mendations, which, however, could be accepted or rejected by the Board at 
its discretion. The members had no right of appeal against the decisions of 
the Board, nor could they escape the consequences. ~ 

The trade unions under the changed conditions ceased to be organs created 
by the workers themselves for the protection of their interests. They became 
to some extent the agencies for social insurance, but mainly a means for increas- 
ing production and enforcing discipline among the workers. Trade unions 
ordered workers to meetings and demonstrations even during their off-duty 
periods, thus providing what appeared to be a vociferous public support for 
the slogans put forward by the agitators sent by the Communist Party for 
such occasions. In fact, there was no chance for a worker to express dissent. 
Whilst these far-reaching changes in the social life of Estonian workers were 
taking place, 0.G.P.U. organised an elaborate network of spies and informers 
who were sent to the factories in the guise of ‘fellow workers.’ These agents 
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reported every expression of discontent among the workers. Persons who had 
been overheard criticising the ‘new social order’ disappeared without trace, 
and any attempt at organised resistance or public manifestation of discontent 
was thus effectively crushed. 

By a decree of November 29th, 1940, the Estonian system of social insurance, 
including the Sickness Fund and Industrial Accidents’ Insurance, was sum- 
marily abrogated as ‘incompatible with the interests of the workers.’ The 
funds of these institutions were given to the trade unions, their hospitals, 
pharmacies and sanatoria were handed over to the Commissariat of Health. 

The Soviet system of State Social Insurance granted, in theory, free medical 
treatment to every citizen. In practice, only the medical attendance was free, 
the cost of the medicines had to be borne by the patient. Physicians, who had, 
by the way, become State employees, issued certificates of sickness to the 
workers, which had to be submitted to the trade union committee at the fac- 
tory. This committee determined the sickness allowance to be paid out by 
the administration of the factory. This new system was far from satisfactory. 
In the first place it differentiated between the members and non-members of 
the trade union. In the second place the number of doctors available was 
inadequate to cope with an abnormally large bureaucracy imposed on them,* 
which resulted often in delays of as much as four days before medical attendance 
could be obtained at home. But patients were now admitted to hospitals 
only on producing a doctor’s certificate. And thirdly, the revised cost of 
medicines in the state-owned pharmacies was disproportionately high. The 
hardship and all-round confusion which fell upon the population through these 


new measures could be judged by the amount of explanatory broadcasting — 


by the ‘ Radio Doctor,’ which was found to be necessary throughout the year 
of Soviet occupation. 

The sickness allowance, which under the Estonian system had amounted to 
between one-half and two-thirds of the earnings, regardless of the period of 
past service, depended under the Soviet system on a number of qualifying 
circumstances. During the first six months of service no sickness allowance 
could be paid at all. After a service of over six months an allowance of 50 per 
cent. of the earnings was paid to the Members of trade unions. Two to three 
years’ service entitled them to 60 per cent., three to six years to 80 per cent., 
and ten years’ service or more to the full pay. The snag, however, was that 
only uninterrupted service in the same factory was taken into consideration. 
A change of employment would therefore mean starting all over again at the 
bottom of the scale. Moreover, non-members of the trade unions were receiving 
only one-half of these allowances. (Cf. Social Insurance in the U.S.S.R., 
1933-7, in the International Labour Review of 1938, vol. 38, pp. 226-242.) 
It needs to be added that any worker could be refused admission to, or be 
expelled from, a trade union for a number of vague reasons, with nowhere to 
appeal. 

Thus it appears that, despite being widely advertised as ‘the most com- 
plete social insurance in the world,’ the system operated in the Soviet Union, 
of which Estonia was regarded by the U.S.S.R. in 1940-1 as a constituent part, 
was in many respects inferior to the system that existed in independent Estonia. 
Statistics reveal that in the one year of Soviet occupation the total expenditure 


* There was one doctor for every 1,170 persons in 1937 (see Estonia, Population, Cul- 
tural and Economic Life, by A. Pullerits, available at most public libraries), which was 
quite sufficient for the needs of ordinary practice. 
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on social welfare amounted to approximately one-ninth only of the normal 
yearly expenditure in this field in Estonia prior to the Soviet invasion.® 


3. German Occupation 


When in July, 1941, German troops invaded Estonia and soon occupied 
the whole country, the first reaction of the people was a feeling of intense relief, 
since anything seemed better than the insecurity and lawlessness which had 
reigned under the Soviet Russian occupation. Reports to this effect puzzled 
observers abroad, who knew full well the traditional Estonian hostility towards 
the Germans. But this was due to the delay in obtaining reliable reports about 
the weeks preceding the outbreak of the Russo-German war. About 60,000 
people, men, women and children alike, had been deported to distant parts of 
Russia under the most appalling conditions, and thousands of others had been 
executed on the spot, in most cases without even the semblance of a trial. 
Amongst them were prominent members of the former Estonian trade unions, 
and socialist members of Parliament. To mention only a few names, in the night 
of June 13th-14th, 1941, the ‘following were deported to Russia: J. Voima 
(Chairman of the Central League of the Trade Unions), A. Gustavson (sometime 
workers’ representative at the I.L.0. conferences), K. Virma, A. Oinas, J. 
Piiskar, L. Johanson, H. Martna (all prominent socialists and socialist M.P.’s.). 

The first move of the Germans was to proclaim the laws and regulations 
passed by the Soviets as null and void. However, it soon appeared that in 
practice this was made only when it suited their own ends. Some Soviet acts 
were not annulled, some only partly, as for instance the Soviet ‘ nationalisation ’ 
of private property, and in other cases not Estonian laws but German regula- 
tions were enforced. This was the case with the labour legislation and social 
insurance. For the latter was substituted a number of decrees issued by the 
occupation authorities. According to these, work in the factories, for instance, 
was fixed at a minimum of nine hours a day, whilst there was no limitation to 
overtime. As under the Soviet system the worker was tied to his place of 
employment. A change of employment was only possible by special per- 
mission of the Labour Office, which was controlled by the Germans, as were 


5 The figures are : 
1939-40 estimates for social welfare (pensions, insurance, etc.) . 6,116,000 kroons. 
Expenditure by the Sickness Fund . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 2,000,000 kr. approx. 
Expenditure by Industr. Accidents’ Insurance . ‘ - °. 1,000,000 kr. approx. 


Total a . . 9,116,000 kr. approx. 


To this must be added the considerable sums spent by Local Governments, for which, 
however, there are no figures at hand. In the estimates by the Soviet occupying autho- 
rities the total sum was to be 14,420,000 roubles. The official rate of ex change was 1 kr. 
to 1.25 roubles, which would make the Soviet estimate nominally equal to 11,536,000 kr. 
But the purchasing power of a rouble was about one-tenth of that of a Kroon. Compare 
Dr. V. Raud, The Smaller Nations in World’s Economic Life (King & Staples, 1943), who 
gives the following prices in Estonia and U.S.S.R. based on the publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation :— 

Woollen Men’s  Labourer’s 


Bread Meat Butter cloth suit shoes 
Estonia, kroons ° 0-20 0-67 1-70 7-50 36-50 9-50 
U.S.8.R., roubles A 0-85 12-97 21-00 250-00 600-00 160-00 


* Compare Standard Rules of Employment in Undertakings in the U.S.S.R., in the 
International Labour Review of 1941, vol. 44, p. 336. The same journal reports also the 
newest German orders. 
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all other key positions. Infringement of these regulations became punishable 
by imprisonment, or even assignment to a labour camp. 

The trade unions underwent another change. They were replaced by an 
organisation modelled on the principles of the German ‘Labour Front.’ 
Membership was compulsory, and dues were automatically deducted from the 
workers’ wages. The directing elements of this organisation were appointed 
by the administation, and the workers themselves had no say in its leadership 
or activities. No autonomous organisation of the workers as practised formerly 
in Estonia was permitted. 

Social insurance was established on principles very similar to those imposed 
by Soviet Russia. One half of the cost of medical attendance, treatment and 
medicine, had to be borne by the worker himself. Sickness allowances were 
paid from the fourth day of sickness to the amount of 50 per cent. of the wages. 
Industrial Accidents’ Insurance, on the other hand, followed more closely the 
former Estonian practice. Payment of pensions to former Estonian civil 
servants and members of the armed forces, which had been stopped under the 
Soviet régime, was resumed. To this it should be added that the Germans were 
doing their utmost to induce people to enlist for work in Germany, mainly 
through economic pressure. This campaign, however, met with stiff resistance. 
Similarly, the attempts at conscription to labour and to the armed forces were 
so unsuccessful in Estonia that the whole endeavour had to be called off. 


* * * * * 


Within the last few years the Estonians have experienced the Communist 
as well as the National Socialist ‘order.’ They have found these two social 
systems so similar in their methods of labour exploitation that they mockingly 
named their two successive oppressors ‘ Brown Bolsheviks ’ and ‘ Red Nazis.’ 
The Estonian working class to-day is politically united more than ever before 
in the aim to re-establish, at the earliest opportunity, a national and demo- 
cratic Government, which, according to their experience, has been their sole 
guarantee of liberty, economic well-being, and social justice. 


ENnpDEL ARUJA. 


RHYME FOR HOLY SATURDAY 


Tus morning Father Blake 

will bless us all, 

the stairs, the maids, the almond cake, 
the antlers in the hall. 

Other sinners may 

choose mighty Easter Day, 

with all its panoply 

of candlelight and choir. 

I would not so aspire. 

Crown enough for me 

is this, the vigil—when the altar 

is lit with flowers again, 

when Lenten vows do not yet falter, 
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when grievous purple that has lain 

so bleakly on each statue’s face 

comes down to show the grace 

of laundered haloes worn by saints, 

and church, which was a penance-place, 
becomes Spring’s messenger. 


The smell of paints, 
dust flying, carpets out to air, 
boards scrubbed, bright brass and sticky varnish 
and work of women everywhere— 
to-day’s home-relics will not tarnish 
though I am bad and old. 


Though I am bad and far 
they will be as they are, 
like fragments from a robe of gold, 
or like the small birds echoing 
hosannas that angelic trumpets ring . . . 
To-day the buds awake 
and from the orchard pigeons call. 
This morning Father Blake 
will bless us all. 
June, 1944. 
James Monanan. 


REFLECTIONS ON CHINA 


Our views on China have suffered from an excessive concentration on the 
nineteenth century period of her international relations, and from a lack of 
historical perspective. During the whole of the Treaty Era, from 1840 to 1940, 
in common with other nations, we refused to treat China as an integral and 
independent part of the international system. She lay outside the system of 
sovereign states, even if we did pay lip service to her claim to be ‘ independent.’ 
We spoke of Anglo-Chinese and Russo-Chinese relations, but we never really 
thought except in terms of Sino-Foreign Relations. Our own policies were 
lost in a welter of International Treaties, Most Favoured Nations Clauses and 
so on ad nauseam: doubtless, so long as this system of dividing the universe 
into two parts, China and the Rest, lasted, our own policies were merely one 
aspect of the whole. But the defects of the system became apparent with the 
growing political and social restlessness of the Chinese people from the Revolu- 
tion of 1911 onwards. Developments quickly demonstrated that we had in 
fact lost the power of dealing directly with China. We found ourselves cast 
for the réle of chief supporter of a system that was visibly disintegrating, was 
intensely unpopular among the people on whom it was forced, and was an 
easy target for nationalist propaganda as well as an easy cover for international 
intrigue. In the 1920’s British diplomacy was helpless to disengage itself in 
China ; as long as Britain was the butt of national agitation, other Powers 
saw no need to abandon their privileges merely in order to relieve Britain of 
her embarrassments. The evil did not stop there. This unnatural relationship 
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between two allegedly independent countries produced its proper effect upon 
the individual ; it invaded every aspect of social and personal relations between 
Chinese and ‘ Foreigners.’ It made it possible for us to accept as gospel truth 
the judgments of ‘ experts ’ who knew little or no Chinese, displayed no curiosity 
regarding the customs, art or literature of the people amongst whom they 
lived, and were, in addition, very often completely innocent of any historical 
imagination. Even more fantastic, it produced a state of affairs in which a 
‘ Foreigner,’ of however mediocre a standard of education, was considered a 
more competent judge of things Chinese than any Chinese, however cultured 
and versed in the civilisation and culture of his own people the latter might be. 
It bred the illusion of Chinese incompetence, which persists in a very large 
measure even to-day. 

This mentality is not only perverse, it is dangerous as well. We are very 
swiftly approaching a climax in the present struggle in the Orient as well as in 
the West. But decisive victory need not necessarily be a positive beginning or 
@ positive end. The causes that were operating prior to the war have continued 
to function during it, and will probably produce their inevitable consequences 
after it. Out of the stress new powers will emerge ; whether China emerges 
a ‘ First Class Power ’ or a ‘ Fifth Class Power,’ the essential fact remains that 
we shall have to maintain relations with her people, and on those relations may 
very well depend the question of peace or of war in the Pacific. Japan’s doom 
is sealed. No heroism on the battlefield can retrieve for her what her own 
purblind policies have condemned her to lose. Whatever her future réle in 
Eastern Asia, we must at least visualise a state of affairs in which her importance 
in our foreign policy will be negligible in comparison with the enormous sig- 
nificance to us of China, politically and economically. 

To understand what China is, what she may become, it is essential to know 
what she was. The Treaty Era was an aberration of history. To place that 
episode in its true perspective, it is necessary to bear in mind that until the 
end of the eighteenth century China was not merely onzE of the Powers of 
Asia—she was THE Power. Practically all the small states (many of them 
larger than Britain) that hung on her flanks acknowledged in one form or 
another the Supremacy of the Emperor. Chinese civilisation and culture 
affected the daily life and the philosophic outlook of all the nations that dwelt 
on the mainland of East Asia, on the shores of the Pacific and the Islands of 
the Southern Ocean. In fact, China was Eastern Asia. She supervised the 
subordinate states with tolerant indifference ; she regarded their allegiance to 
her more in the light of a favour granted to them by her than as a duty exacted 
from them. Socially, the Manchu Conquest had made no difference. It was 
dynastic, not political. Chinese Social Order was complete—every individual 
within the Empire had his proper place. Within the bounds of time-honoured 
Convention, a great measure of personal liberty existed, and of hereditary 
class distinctions, her people knew nothing. The economy of the country was 
well balanced and internal communication was so ordered as to serve this 
economy. The Imperial Court announced, when asked to sanction Foreign 
Trade, that ‘ China needs nothing.’ The basing of the whole edifice of Society 
on the Family made for order and stability, ensured social equality and kept 
excessive poverty within limits. The reproaches that are levelled against it, 
that it tended to put the Family above the State and excluded patriotism, are 
typical of the ‘ Foreign’ approach to things Chinese. There was only One 
State, and it was the duty of the Emperor to look after it. The duty of the 
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individual was to the Family, but the Family was responsible to the State for 
the conduct of the individual. When, in the conception of a whole race, ‘ All 
Under Heaven ’ is comprised within the boundaries of One Realm, what need 
is there for patriotism ? 

To go into the causes that destroyed the balance of this system is not within 
the scope of this article. The Western Barbarians delivered blow on blow 
against the Imperial Dignity, and in doing so they undermined the confidence 
of the people in the ruling dynasty. The doctrine that responsibility goes 
with Absolute Authority is inherent in Chinese political philosophy. The 
Emperor was divine, but not the man who sat on the throne. The Emperor 
was responsible for the conduct of the affairs of the Earth ; if those affairs 
went badly, it was proof enough that Heaven had withdrawn the Mandate 
by virtue of which the Man ruled. The Barbarians did more than insult the 
Imperial Authority. In the Chinese Order, there was no place for ‘ Foreigners.’ 
When the ‘ Foreigner ’ forced his way im, the whole system was thrown out of 
balance—socially, economically and politically. 

The first re-action was in the time-honoured mode. The Taiping 
Rebellion was not aimed at the system of government as such. It sought 
simply to replace the effete Manchu dynasty by a vigorous Chinese dynasty. 
The Foreign Powers did not want it to succeed. Their intervention prolonged 
the life of the degenerate House for another fifty years—and made the Republic 
inevitable. The policy of the Powers towards the Imperial Régime—the 
policy of just keeping it animated enough to sign Unequal Treaties—destroyed 
the Imperial tradition. The Republic sprang from the logic that since all 
China’s ills were attributable to her archaic system of Government, the only 
solution was to adopt the most advanced form of government known among 
her successful oppressors. The new Government was quite naively on the 
latest Western Model: complete with President, Cabinet and Parliament. 
The result was chaos. If this political experiment did not cost China her 
very existence, it was simply because the Powers could not agree on the mode 
of her extinction. She was saved by these dissensions and by the outbreak 
of the First World War, which completely altered the international balance 
of power. 

The breathing space thus afforded to her, China proceeded to waste in a 
series of Civil Wars. These had an element of Comic Opera about them when 
they first began, but as they went on, they multiplied, and grew in ferocity 
and in their devastating effects. By 1926, all semblance of central authority 
seemed about to vanish. But in the midst of chaos, the first faint evidence of 
a definite political trend became discernible. The rise of the Kuomintang and 
its seizure of power has been attributed to every cause except the true one— 
public opinion. Sun Yatsen’s teachings, elementary as they appear to 
Westerners, did not win the minds of his own countrymen because they con- 
tained anything new, but because their appeal for national unity, their emphasis 
on the greatness of the Past, and their passionate protest against the degrada- 
tion of a Present which denied to the Chinese mere equality where they had 
until so recently ruled, expressed in simple language the inarticulate feeling 
of the whole country. The work of the Kuomintang was done and the ruin 
of the Northern War Lords was decided, long before Chiang Kai-shek set out 
from Canton. And all this, in many provinces, without a word having been 
printed in any paper. Yet there are experts who will confidently assert that 
in China there is no public opinion. : 
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It is to the lasting credit of the British Foreign Policy that this moment, 
when Chinese political prestige was at its lowest ebb, was selected in ordez to 
enunciate in clear terms a revised British attitude towards China. The 
expressed decision, to be guided by the evident and reasonable aspirations of 
the Chinese People themselves rather than to see in the conditions of passing 
anarchy a pretext for refusing or delaying recognition of those aspirations, 
was a wise and generous one. The Memorandum of December, 1926, aroused 
the united animosity of the various tribes of Shanghai Blimps, but the history 
of the last twenty years has justified the judgment of those who formulated the 
policy which the Memorandum expressed. If we have not reaped all the fruits 
of this initiative, it is because its critics, who refused to see not only the wisdom 
of the Memorandum, but even its necessity, did their best to make it abortive. 
The ‘ experts ’ saw no deeper than the surface of events. They concentrated 
their myopic gaze on what they called the signs of imminent dissolution, and 
could not, or would not, understand that a nation that had evolved through 
4,000 years of peace and war might even contrive to outlive the transient 
life of the Shanghai Stock Exchange. The weakness of these critics lay in the 
palpable fact that the anachronistic privileges to which they clung could only 
be ensured by the internal dissensions of the Chinese. This was evident to 
the Chinese and since the ‘ die-hards ’ on the spot affected to express British 
opinion, the Chinese concluded that Britain would do everything that she 
could to foment and prolong their Civil Wars, despite official declarations to 
the contrary. In the event the Die-hard prophecies were falsified. The 
National Government was installed at Nanking in 1928, and from that time 
anarchy began to abate. There were subsequent civil wars and coups d'état, 
but from each succeeding crisis the Central Government emerged stronger than 
before. 

The War has obliterated many of the signs of progress, but it would be 
absurd to underestimate the actual achievements of the period between 1928 
and 1937. Doubtless, there were irritating features in this period ; more or 
less officially encouraged xenophobia, which continued long after its political 
advantage had ceased to be apparent ; excessive and pedantic insistence of 
grandiose paper schemes for this and that, and a tendency to restrict and annoy 
foreign enterprise, not because it was harmful to China but because it was 
conducted under foreign initiative. But behind all this, solid work was done. 
In the Provinces adjacent to the Capital, new roads eliminated banditry, a 
legacy of the Civil Wars. An organised Civil Service was slowly getting a grip 
on the administrations of Communications and Finance throughout the country. 
Modern Law Courts were beginning to function. In Greater Shanghai and in 
Tsingtao, the Chinese demonstrated that they were not behind other nations 
in the art of municipal administration. The Currency Reform gave the Govern- 
ment control of all specie and dealt a death-blow to the mischief-making 
capacities of the surviving War Lords. A National Army and an Air Force 
began to emerge, and the first beginnings of a Chinese navy appeared in the 
shape of the cruiser Ping Hai, built in the Shanghai dockyards. 

Britain was not the only nation to read the sign of the times in 1926. To 
Japan, the idea of China united and under an energetic administration, was 
anathema. The Japanese may affect to talk of ‘a Geographic Expression ’ 
when referring to China. No one could be more aware than they are of the 
imbecility of the phrase. They knew that the moment this ‘ Geographic 
Expression ’ should acquire a Foreign Policy of its own, all the other Powers 
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with territories and interests in the Pacific would be obliged to re-align them- | 
selves and, perhaps, to consent to an entirely new order of precedence. Un- 
doubtedly, Japan would have preferred to avoid going to war with China in 
1937. If she could have compelled China to recognise her occupation of Man- 
churia, if she could have detached the Five Northern Provinces and instigated 
some form of ‘ Autonomy ’ in the Southern Provinces, there would have been 
no need for war. The Nanking Régime would have been no more than a 
‘ Local Authority.’ China, too, would have preferred to wait. She was going 
from strength to strength and five years more would have made all the differ- 
ence. But confronted with the imminent putting into effect of this Japanese 
‘ Partition ’ plan, and aware that further concessions to Japan might involve 
the downfall of the Government, the Central Government had no option but 
to accept the challenge. Japan struck in 1937 because she was afraid that if 
she did not strike then, it would be ‘ too late.’ It was too late for her, even 
though it was too soon for China. 

Events since 1941 have obscured the scene of 1937. It is true that there 
is a war in the East now in which China and Britain are engaged as Allies. It | 
is a common war, but the war did not have a common origin, and the ultimate 
results for the two Allies need not necessarily be common. For China, 1937 
represents the date of her resuscitation as a Power. She no longer dealt with 
an International Block, she recovered a direct initiative in foreign policy for 
the first time in a century. For us it represents the bankruptcy of the ‘ Treaty 
Policy.’ We could do nothing to help her in 1937. Even when our interests 
in China were molested, when our people were murdered and our Ambassador 
was machine-gunned, we could do nothing effective. Had the Japanese been 
able to beat China into submission, as they certainly intended to do before 
the end of 1938, they could have imposed on her any terms they wished. We 
might have added one more protest to those already made and contemptuously 
ignored, but that is all. When the Chinese decided to risk the chances of 
war in 1937, they were under no illusions. They did not think that they could 
beat their enemy of their own power. But they counted on leading Japan 
into a situation from which she could only extricate herself at the price of 
some rash act that would give China the allies she needed. The Chinese 
fought where they could, and when they could no longer hold the Coastal 
Provinces, they abandoned them and withdrew their capital to Chungking, 
1,500 miles from the sea. When their armies in the field were beaten, they 
refused to make peace. 

By 1941 the Japanese were forced to the conclusion that until they had 
destroyed any hope of eventual help from outside, the Chinese would never 
come to terms. At the same time they realised that the international situation 
presented them with an opportunity that might never recur. France was 
already prostrate ; Russia on the verge of disaster; Britain heavily engaged 
in the West ; America had scarcely begun to re-arm. The opportunity was 
too good to miss. When Japan attacked Pearl Harbour in December, 1941, 
she had two objects : one, to eliminate once and for all the possibility of any 
intervention between herself and her victim, China ; two, to seize American 
and British possessions in the Pacific and drive us out of India. The re-action 
of China to the events of 1941 was classic. She immediately declared war, not 
only against Japan, with which country she had been fighting for four years 
already, but against Germany and Italy as well. Her relations with Japan’s 
Axis Partners were comparatively unimportant, especially in the case of Italy, 
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but her declaration was more than a mere gesture. The moment that had been 
foreseen was at hand : the essential for Chinese policy was to obtain the expul- 
sion of Japan from the Asiatic Continent, and to that end she identified her own 
war with ours. 

China is beset with very grave difficulties, not all of them inevitable. The 
first enthusiasm of the War has worn off, and there is little that she can do but 
wait. The consequent moral depression should be easy to understand. There 
are signs of infernal friction, there are mutual accusations of treachery and of 
inactivity, there are outbursts of exaggerated criticism of her allies. But it 
would be rash to attribute too much importance to these external phenomena. 
The National Government itself has lost little or no ground. In unocoupied 
China there is no real evidence of the weakening of its authority ; on the 
contrary, even in inaccessible regions such as Fukien and unoccupied districts 
in Chekiang, difficulties of communication and the absence of means of enforce- 
ment have not seriously interfered with the execution of administrative orders 
from Chungking. The importance of symptoms of provincial ‘ autonomous 
movements ’ should not be overrated. There has always existed in China, 
beside the persistent survival of a sorely tried centralised administration, a 
tendency to provincial particularism. But it would be a gross error to regard 
the latter as anything approaching real separatism. 

The difficulties of the Chungking régime with the ‘Communists’ has 
attracted a good deal of attention from foreign observers recently. Unhappily, 
the situation, complicated as it is in itself, has been still further obscured by 
an attempt to impose upon a Chinese question a more or less Western inter- 
pretation. In a limited article, it is not possible to examine in detail two 
distinct trends: thas of the Labour Movement in the Coastal and Lower 
Yangtze Provinces up to 1937, and that of the Militant ‘ Communist’ move- 
ment, which is a continuation of the struggle in Kiangsi in the early 30’s. 
The importance of the matter so far as we are concerned lies, undoubtedly, in 
the possible complications it may introduce into Russo-Chinese Relations. 
Chinese political circles are apt to display a great deal of anxiety regarding 
their Northern neighbour : more now, naturally, than they are prone to attach 
to their relations with Japan, a country that they already regard as defeated. 
Japan was dangerous—but she had her vulnerable side: defeated at sea, her 
continental position is irremediably compromised. But Russia is by no means 
in the same position; her resources and new-found energy, her immense 
extent and her geographic position make it inevitable that her policies will 
be of paramount importance to China. But it would be wrong to infer from 
this that Russia has the slightest intention of following the disastrous example 
of Japan in her attempted Conquest of China ; Japan did not lack the means 
to attain her end and, where she failed, it is hardly likely that another Power 
will succeed. Nor is it likely that an ‘indirect conquest’ in the form of an 
ideological revolution would be any more successful. Chinese nervousness in 
this connection is most likely due to considerations of territorial adjustments 
and re-adjustments. The North-Eastern Provinces are already densely popu- 
lated and have achieved a high measure of industrial and social organisation. 
The same cannot be said of the North-Western Territories—and no Chinese 
statesman can reasonably be blamed for paying serious attention to the dangers 
inherent in the situation. 

There is a regrettable tendency on the part of foreign observers to try to 
force Chinese conceptions into the narrow mould of Western interpretations. 
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Hence, we hear that some Chinese are ‘ Communist,’ that so-and-so is a ‘ Fas- 
cist,’ and so on. In reality, Chinese evolution has no need of European labels 
in order to continue to evolve. The Chinese is fundamentally sceptical of 
all systems, religious or ideological, when it comes to the practical application 
of their doctrines to his daily affairs, though he may not be disinclined to take 
a dilettante’s passing interest in their tenets. When an official of the Central 
Government was on a visit to rural areas in Kiangsi after the expulsion of the 
‘ Red ’ army, he was told by the peasants that if the Government wanted their 
support ‘ the Government should do what the Communists had done : promise 
the peasants the land.’ It is not without significance that in Mao Tzu-tung’s 
own declared plans there is no word whatever of ‘ collectivisation.’ The same 
objections apply to the term ‘ Quisling’ bestowed on Wang Ching-wei’s 
following. Personalities of the Peking and Nanking régimes frequently refer 
to themselves as ‘ Branch Chungking Government.’ The public services 
throughout the ‘ Occupied ’ territories are staffed and operated to a very large 
extent by personnel originally appointed by Chungking and still in communica- 
tion with that régime. 

There is no space to go into Chinese internal politics. We can only point 
to the sigas and try to deduce the probable trend of events. There may be 
upheavals after the War—there certainly will be argument over the question 
of who is to control the machinery of Government, but that there will be a 
Central Government is certain. In estimating the future, experts have laid 
too much stress on what is happening in Chungking at the moment, and not 
enough on what will happen when the 150,000,000 people in the more or less 
occupied areas return to the national fold.- The North-Eastern Provinces, for 
instance, have now been cut off for more than a decade. 

So far as we are concerned, we shall be re-entering a field where we are not 
liked at all. Nor need it be imagined that we are greatly admired. We were 
the exponents of the policy of International dealings with China, we were the 
most faithful upholders of the Gunboat policy. And even now, we have far 
too many ‘ experts’ who will inform us that ‘ the Chinese do not really want 
us to abandon our Concessions, or to return Hong Kong.’ No one could be less 
qualified to tell us what the Chinese people want, and nothing could be more 
misleading than these statements. Our Treaty Relations with China did not 
end in 1943, when we signed new Treaties. They ended when the Chinese 
discovered that if they did not want a Foreign Warship to sail up one of their 
rivers, they could, by force, prevent that Warship from sailing. In 1926 
it was still possible for a little gunboat with a crew of fifty men to steam to a 
point 1,000 miles from the Coast, there to bombard the stronghold of a War 
Lord, and then steam safely down River again. In 1932 it took a very appre- 
ciable portion of the Imperial Japanese Army, Navy and Air Force to dislodge 
a second-rate Chinese Army from a single suburb of Shanghai, and the opera- 
tion cost the Japanese 50,000 casualties and five months of not too glorious 
fighting. Doubtless, the Chinese in Hong Kong appreciate the benefits of 
British Rule very much, and a few years ago, in case of a plebiscite, they 
might have voted in favour of retaining that rule. Make no mistake—they 
would not do so now. Local views are no more valid in China to-day than the 
Gunboat policy is. Both were genuine and useful enough in their time, but 
their time has gone. 

We are told that ‘all this will take a long time.’ Perhaps. But when the 
Japanese withdraw, the Chinese will inherit a good deal of the work they have 
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been doing to keep up their own war effort. The Japanese may be able to blow 
up railway bridges, block mines and burn factories as they withdraw. They 
cannot remove the permanent ways of railroads, they cannot destroy the 
minerals in the mines and they cannot deprive the skilled workers they have 
themselves trained of the knowledge they gave them. The Chinese as mecha- 
nics.are unsurpassed. China’s prestige stands very high in Asia to-day. And 
her political influence has always reflected her prestige, which in turn expresses 
the opinion of other people on her prospects. Already there are signs. The 
Korean National Movement has established its headquarters in Chungking. 
Indo-China has never been averse to Chinese influence. Siam defeated is more 
likely to look to an Asiatic Power than to us. Dire prophecies are out of place 
but timely realism is not. The statesmen of Chungking, confined to the cul- 
de-sac that the War Capital represents, naturally concern themselves with 
many things that may be quite unimportant in their eyes when they go 
‘Down River.’ Even united, China will have enough on her hands. Her 
borders march for thousands of miles, but without any degree of certainty, 
with the borders of her revived Northern neighbour. Within hér own frontiers 
all is not and cannot for some time be tranquil. But when we survey her, and 
meditate on our post-war relations with her, let us bear in mind the permanent 
features of her history. History is never senseless, nor capricious. There is a 
definite design in human destinies: the stream of a life may be forced out of 
its natural bed for a time, but it will and must ultimately resume its natural 
course. 

The permanent potentialities of China are the continuity of her history, 
the vastness of her territory and her population, the industry of her people 
and the essential soundness of her philosophy, averse as it is to all extremes. 


The temporary factor is the presence or absence of a strong central authority. ~] 
That has sometimes been missing for generations. It can be re-established in 
a day. : 

V. L. J. D’Atton. 








